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Art. I—HERBERT SPENCER’S “ DATA OF ETHICS.” 





BY THE EDITOR. 





THE progress which the Evolution Theory has made in gain- 
ing the adherence of eminent scientists, and the earnest opposi- 
tion that has been made to it especially from the standpoint of 
philosophy and religion, indicate that the truth which it is held 
to contain by its friends, and the error which is charged against 
it by its opponents, are far-reaching and important. That it 
does contain great truths we have no doubt, and this is mani- 
fest, we think, from the measure of favor which it has received 
by scientists and thinkers. Even where, if it is not entirely 
accepted, certain features of it are approved and endorsed, its 
hold upon the attention of the public is truly wonderful. In 
one form or another it has been discussed, and continues to be 
discussed, in the press, the ponderous quarterly, the pulpit, by 
professor and student, in season and out of season. It seems 
to concentrate for this age the question of the agreement or 
disagreement between science and revelation, and from the 
manner in which it is opposed and condemned by some eminent 
theologians, one might be led to suppose upon its success or, 
failure depends the truth of Christianity. Wedo not sympa- 
thize with any such apprehension, and therefore we think it 
‘Should be considered by believers in the Bible without fear or 
prejudice. 
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We believe it contains some very important truths which 
have been very much overlooked in the thinking of this age, 
but that it contains also some radical errors, and we propose, 
without further introduction, to state as briefly as possible 
what, in our view of the general subject, these truths and these 
errors are. 

3 

The first great truth which it maintains is the organic unity 
of the world, and the operation of the law of development in 
the creation of the world. Some pains were taken recently in 
two lectures delivered in Boston, one by ex-president Hopkins, 
and the other by president McCosh, to ridicule the ideaof de- 
velopment in the creation of the world. Dr. McCosh is in the 
habit of going out of his way when writing and speaking on 
the general subject of evolution to cast some slur upon German 
thinkers for introducing this term into their treatment of phil- 
osophical and theological topics. Dr. Hopkins claimed that 
the term development is inappropriate as applied to the pro- 
gressive stages in the creation of the world, and introduced the 
terms growth and up-building as necessary to express the true 
idea on this subject. With all due deference to these eminent 
thinkers, who both we know accept certain phases of truth in 
the theory of evolution, we submit that the Germans attach as 
definite and clear a conception to this term as may be found in 
any other similar scientific and philosophical term in popular 
use, and moreover that it is appropriate as appliéd by them to 
the successive stages in the transition of the world from its 
original chaos to its subsequent order and form. 

The meaning of the word development becomes very clear 
and plain when once it is acknowledged that the ,world is an 
organism, an organic unity, for it is in reference always to such 
existence the Germans use it. The student who has learned to 
distinguish between a mechanism and an organism understands 
at once that the word development applies properly to the lat- 
ter and not to the former. 

Is the world, then, an organic unity, in distinction from a 
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whole made up by an external combination of parts, or by ex- 
ternal aggregation? We answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. Ueberweg defines development as “the gradual realiza- 
tion, in a succession of phenomena, of the essence of the subject 
of development.” The creation of the world was not what Dr. 
Hopkins designates an up-building, as an architect or mechanic, 
for instance, prepares beforehand the parts of which a house is 
composed, and then brings them together in an outward way to 
constitute the whole edifice : but the idea of the world was op- 
erative internally in the processes through which it passed in 
reaching its present form. 

We do not maintain with the evolutionists, that this evolu- 
tion went forward without the intervention of creative power 
from God, ab eztra, at certain points, viz., the introduction of 
the life principle where the organic kingdom begins, and the 
animal soul where the animal kingdom begins, but neither is 
this necessary in order to maintain the organic unity of the 
world. What we regard as essential hereis that the divine 
potence that called the world into being was not exerted ab 
extra in the Deistic sense, as a magical fiat, but that it wrought 
as an immanent force or idea through historic processes. This is a 
very different conception from that formerly entertained before 
the advance in Geology and Astronomy challenged and com- 
pelled theologians to reconsider their interpretation of the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis relating to this subject. The view now 
taken of the historic days requires us to admit that while God 
created the world by His Word, yet the potency of that Word 
wrought internally through rational laws, and that through the 
presence of these laws all portions of the Cosmos and Aeon were 
bound together through space and time so as to constitute an 
organic unity. And holding this view of the creation we have 
no war with science, a priori, or from a theological standpoint, 
as to whether inorganic matter can, by an energy placed in it 
at a certain juncture, evolve the principle of vitality. As yet 
such a fact is simply not proved, but if science should establish 
it, we would not find in this a necessary contradiction of the in- 
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spired record, The progress of science, which is also God's re- 
velation, has contributed to enable us to find an organic unity 
and a historic development in the world, without contradicting 
the Biblical account of creation,—rather as helping to properly 
understand that account on this point. 


II. 


A second great truth which is contained in the evolution 
theory is the intimate relation between man and the world, 
which is not contradictory to, but in agreement with, the inspired 
Scriptures. The world of nature as an organic unity, through 
all its processes, looks towards an end or climax, and that 
crowning end is man. Man is the archetype of creation. As 
the oak is potentially in the acorn, and as the type of the tree 
works with plastic power through all the processes of unfolding 
or growth, so man ideally, or the idea of man, was not only in 
the divine mind through all the processes of the world’s evolu- 
tion, but that idea was a moulding and fashioning potency in 
these processes of evolution. 

There was a time when the relation of man to the world was 
conceived of much as the relation of the actor to the stage, as 
entirely external. God created the world asa platform upon 
which and from which man was to speak and act, or at most as 
his house in which he was to dwell. And as there is no internal 
and necessary connection between the house and him who inha- 
bits it, so man stands in no internal and necessary relation to 
nature. The progress of science has changed all that also. 
Humanity is now found scattered and fragmentary in all the 
processes of the development of nature from its first rudimen- 
tary forms up to the point when man comes forth as its crown. 
This truth is now so generally and so fully recognized that it 
is scarcely necessary to dwell upon it. In every step of creation 
the form and figure of the human looks forth with increasing 
clearness. At first, indeed, most dimly, as the statue slowly 
begins to shape itself in the hands of the sculptor from the 
formless block of marble, but as we ascend in the process of or- 
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ganization through which formless matter becomes more and 
more glorified, the likeness grows more and more distinct, until 
we see that all nature was struggling to actualize the archetype 
man. 

This explains the deep sympathy between man and nature. 
It explains why it is that indistinct types of human countenan- 
ces look out upon us through those of animals, why earth, sky, 
and seas, speak a language which man can understand, why 
nature is prophetic and symbolical,—why such things as light, 
and air (spirit), and numbers of others, stand as symbols of 
things in the human and spiritual world, and explains why the 
redemption has also a cosmic significance. There is a sense in 
which man comes up from and out of nature, though not just 
in the sense of the Evolutionists. 

When it is said in Genesis that God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, it is not only not supposed that He fashioned a 
clay model of the human body, but it is understood that on the 
one side of his nature man is, in some way, the product or re- 
sult of a process, so that the dust that enters into the organiza- 
tion of his body passed through many stages of refinement, be- 
fore it came forth as the wondrous flesh that man possesses, 
beautiful above all other flesh. We have the impression 
that Dr. McCosh somewhere published, or expressed, this 
view,—that evolution taught a truth so far as the human body 
is concerned,—that this body is the end or result of the stages of 
organization in the animal world. We think this can be held, 
at least, in the sense that the human body is the last link in the 
chain, without implying that any animal really made the tran- 
sition to man literally. There is a great truth here, even if we 
suppose that a direct creative act came in as adding the last 
link to those which went before. 

But we find here not only prophetic and typical outreachings 
towards the human body in the animal kingdom, but those 
equally as marked in reference to the soul. There are in ani- 
mals grades of intellect, of feeling, and of will, which look for- 
ward to man for their completion. Animal instinct presents 
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many curious questions on this point. Not only, do we see in- 
tellectual processes going forward in animals that seem a sort 
of thinking, logical processes, though they are not yet in the 
light of self-consciousness as in man, but animals have a quasi 
moral nature too, as when they shrink from man through fear 
of punishment after doing certain forbidden acts. It might be 
asked by what right man punishes them for wrong doing if they 
have no sense of responsibility. Yea more, there seem to be 
there dark, mysterious adumbrations of a religious nature, as in 
thé animal reverence with which, for instance, the dog looks up 
to man as to his god. We refer to all this to show that we do 
not meet the case if we allow simply that the human body was 
evolved from nature, because there is a side of soul life which 
just as really is an endowment that comes to man from nature, 
just as we are driven to hold that in generation and birth cer- 
tain elements in the soul certainly come from the parents. But 
the passage in Genesis, “and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life,” points us to another side of man’s being, which 
comes directly from God. Hence if we accept the Bible we 
must hold, what is confirmed by our intuitions and experience 
also, that on the one side man comes from the earth, from the 
womb of nature, while on another side he comes from God di- 
rectly. ‘* Every man is an original thought of God.” 

We do not accept the theory of evolution, that man descends 
(or ascends) from the ape. We hold the common view of Chris- 
tians, that man was a new and direct creation. ~But we hold 
that the evolution theory has in it, though in a distorted form, 
the truth that man as to his natural life is a part of nature, 
most intimately related to nature, while he is also above nature 
as to his spiritual constitution, and through this joined just as 
really and intimately to the spiritual world. How this is we 
pretend not to understand, that is, how this two-fold origin from 
earth and from God results ina unity and not a dualism we 
may not be able to explain, but this is not the only mystery 
which we believe without being able to understand. 
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IIl. 


We pass on to a third truth which the evolution theory in- 
volves, and which brings us now more directly to the particular 
subject of this article, viz., that man’s moral nature grounds it- 
self in the natural. This is a truth in Herbert Spencer’s Data 
of Ethics, though we believe that he holds it in a perverted form. 
Let us try to explain this proposition. 

There was a time when writers on Ethics taught an entire se- 
paration between the natural and the moral in man’s nature, 
amounting not only to a dualism, buta real and necessary anta- 
gonism. The ethical life, just because it was ethical, was sun- 
dered from the natural. The natural affections, for instance, 
were required to be sundered from the will. A lineof distinction 
was drawn between love in the ethical sense and pathological 
affection. Virtue was made to consist in love for being in ge- 
neral. The love of a parent for a child could have no moral 
character, because it is a natural instinct or feeling. So the 
natural sentiment of right which resides in the breast of man 
could not be regarded as moral, simply because it is natural. It 
is eazy to recognize here some of the ideas of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the early New England school of ethical writers. 
And something of this divorce between the natural and the 
ethical may be found in the great philosopher Kant also, who 
ruled out entirely all natural affection from the moral, and 
made virtue to consist solely in reverence for the moral law 
enthroned in the will. There is no good thing in the universe, 
he was accustomed to say, but a good will. 

We hold also to the distinction between the natural and the 
moral, but we do not divorce them, much less place them in 
necessary antagonism. The natural in man, or that endowment 
which he receives from nature and God in his birth, and which 
we may call the naturelle, must be ethicized, must come under 
the direction of the will through an axiom of the understanding, 
in order to become moral, in the proper sense of the word. 
When a child wills from mere natural impulse or desire, with- 
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out a conscious reason, its life is still in the order of nature. 
It is not moral. But when, with a knowledge of right and 
wrong it wills for a reason, it becomes a moral agent. To eat 
merely from the impulse of hunger is not a moral act; where- 
as to eat in order to sustain life, and thus from an intelligent 
motive, looking to a certain end, is a moral act. This distine- 
tion is very plain. 

But now the question arises, what relation is there between 
what we have termed the naturelle and the ethical life? This 
brings us to repeat, that all true ethical life grounds itself in 
nature. We do not mean by this that the moral has its source 
in the natural. We distinguish between the ground and the 
source. A tree may be planted in the soil, it is grounded in 
the earth, but the source of its life is not in the earth. Its life 
comes from elsewhere. The natural life of man with its natural 
appetencies, furnishes the material that is to be taken up in the 
will and become ethicized. Take an example: one of our na- 
tural appetencies is the instinct of self-preservation. To pre- 
serve one’s life merely from this instinct is only what the ani- 
mal does. But to eat and drink and care for the welfare of 
the body because it is right, it is a duty, to do so, and because 
we thus minister to the requirements of the spirit and so sub- 
serve the higher ends of our being, this brings the natural ap- 
petency into the sphere of the moral. To love a parent from 
merely natural instinct is not moral; but to honor thy father 
and thy mother from an intelligent motive is moral. Other 
examples will suggest themselves. 

The truth in Herbert Spencer’s method of explaining man’s 
moral nature lies in this grounding the moralin the natural ; his 
radical error lies in making nature the source of our moral life, 
as we shall see further on. At this point we are concerned with 
the truth that is here involved. Morality is not evolved from 
itself as the spider spins his web out of his own body; it is not 
abstract, but it receives its material from the natural life of 
man. These two should not be divorced, though they may be 
distinguished. The natural material, so to speak, of a benevo- 
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lent act comes from that natural instinct that attracts us to our 
kind, our kin, from the spontaneous social impulse, which leads 
us to impart of our life to others, and to receive from them in 
return, in the way of mutual self-complementation. To claim 
and defend our property springs from an instinctive sense of 
right, which in its native form goes before the consciousness of 
any moral law on the subject. Hence it is exhibited in children 
and savages. 

It will be found, morever, that not only at the beginning of 
moral consciousness, the beginning of all moral acts, but at 
every point subsequently in life, this relation between the na- 
tural and the moral should be preserved. Every new moral act 
is an ethicizing of the naturelle. And this means only that 
there is a constant nature basis in man for all his moral acts. 
When Kant teaches that one should honor his father and mo- 
ther, not because he naturally loves them, but solely from re- 
verence for the moral law, he antagonizes things that belong 
together. Hence his system is cold as an iceberg, even though 
it is majestic. It is pure as the same mountain of ice, but 
it is not warm. It lacks heart. Its law with him does not 
come fo fulfillment in love. Love without law is the error on 
the other side; it is, when properly examined, the error of Her- 
bert Spencer. , 

The ethical life of man, according to Herbert Spencer is 
evolved, or developed, from nature. It has no higher source. 
The process is from the lower to the higher. The distinction 
between right and wrong is not an a priori distinction, based 
upon any innate ideas or principles, nor does it come from any 
sphere above and beyond man, but it is the result of a process 
of trial, and the discovery of what in human actions is most fit- 
ting for our happiness and the ends of our life. In the rudi- 
mentary stages of the development of man’s moral nature the 
character of actions passes by imperceptible steps from the in- 
different to the good or evil. Some actions, such as putting on 
& coat, or taking a walk, seem to be indifferent, others seem to 
have a minimum of moral effect. Gradually, as the results ot 
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actions are perceived, a judgment is formed as to whether they 
are good or bad. If they answer the laws and object of our 
being, if they conduce to its right development, secure happiness, 
and promote the public weal, they are pronounced good, and 
vice versa. The process is very like that of learning to walk. 
The child learns by experiment and practice to use its limbs 
and feet in the right way, that is, according to the nature and 
requirements of the physical organization. If its movements 
contradict these laws it is reminded of the fact by pain or a 
fall. So actions pass by imperceptible stages from merely phy- 
sical movements to higher grades, and gradually come to be 
regarded as moral. Whether it is wrong to lie or defraud de- 
pends entirely upon the effects such acts produce, and this is to 
be learned by a long series of processes, just as the rocks are 
formed through a long series of ages. But we will not dwell 
further at this point on the method, according to which, in his 
view, morality is developed. Our aim under this third head 
has been merely to consider the one thought that he finds a na- 
tural basis for morality, and that this connection between the 
natural and the moral should be regarded as holding continuously. 
We now part company with our philosopher, and we shall en- 
deavor to point out and refute what we regard as a radical er- 
ror in his system in asserting the following proposition or 
thesis : 
IV. 

Morality, while it may be said to ground itself in nature, 
and always stands in connection with nature, nevertheless has 
its source in the moral idea. This source is a higher sphere 
than nature. It is in the spiritual world. What we mean 
here by the moral idea is that spiritual constitution, which de- 
termines a priori the distinction between right and wrong, the 
good and the bad, as applied to our ethical nature. We might 
use the term moral law. Man’s ethical nature develops in the 
sphere of moral law, and is determined through the will as good 
or bad, according as it harmonizes with or contradicts the mo- _ 
ral law. But we prefer the term moral idea as carrying with 
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it a more living and concrete conception of the good. The 
good is a living constitution that becomes actualized through 
the will; it is concrete, not abstract, and it includes elements 
that are not so clearly embraced in the term law. Moreover 
the development of ethical life includes love, it completes it- 
self in love. Love is its animating principle. We know that 
the right conception of the moral law includes love, for “ love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” But the word law in ethics is more 
generally understood as referring directly to the idea of right, 
whereas the good includes not only the idea of right, 
but also the idea of moral cointegration, or the perfecting of the 
individual in the social economy. We approve of the method 
by which Dr. Hopkins unfolds these two phases of the good, 
where in his excellent work on Ethics he considers the internal 
and necessary relation between law and love. 

Let us seek now to maintain our thesis that there is a moral 
idea in the unfolding of the ethical life of man, which has its 
source, not in nature, but in a higher sphere, a sphere of being 
in the spiritual world. 

We assume that there is a spiritual world, in which the order 
of nature is to find its completion. As man on the one side of 
his existence comes out of nature, and stands in nature, so on 
another side of his existence he comes forth from a spiritual 
world and stands in constant relation to that world. His phy- 
sical existence is developed under the laws of nature, and by 
receiving nourishment from nature. Physical well-being is 
determined for him through the constitution of his physical 
nature. In order to secure this physical well-being he must 
conform to the laws of nature. In order to live he must receive 
and assimilate the nourishment that nature supplies. 

The question at issue now is, whether there is an order of 
existence objective to man, as well as in man, which is above 
nature, which is distinguished from nature, an order of exist- 
ence which we designate as the spiritual, and which is related 
to man’s spiritual nature as the natural world is related to his 
physical nature. We affirm this in opposition to the theory of 
Herbert Spencer. This opens up, we know, the whole subject 
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of evolution, and to attempt to discuss it in such broad view 
would carry us entirely beyond the scope of the present article. 
The argument might be carried forward in reference to the 
psychological, ethical, and religious nature of man. We shall 
confine it at present to the ethical life, the sphere of the will in 
man’s social relations. 

The activity of the will calls up at once the idea of the right 
as distinguished from the wrong, or the distinction between 
good and bad. This distinction, we maintain comes from a 
law and a lawgiver above man, while it is true also that the obli- 
gation is revealed in man. Let us consider the latter first. 

The idea of right is intuitive in man. By this we do not 
mean that it is there as a fully formulated or developed idea. 
We know that in infancy the distinction is not made, there is 
no consciousness as yet of right and wrong. But just as soon 
as the moral nature develops it is present in all men. It is 
present as a necessary idea. Even in children and savages it 
reveals itself in its rudimentary forms, for they will contend for 
their rights. It is no valid argument against this proposition 
that men’s notions of right differ in different ages and in differ- 
ent stages of cultivation. Within certain limits what men in 
one age regard as right, in another age they regard as wrong. 
Their apprehension of right in practical application differs. We 
allow, too, that education has much to do with this. Among 
the Indians it is considered right and noble to kill an enemy. 
They are trained to justify treachery. Among certain people 
it is considered smart to deceive, and lying is justified provided 
it is concealed. 

But in the face of all this we nevertheless assert that the 
idea of right is intuitive in all men. The differences that are 
met with in the apprehension, or understanding of right them- 
selves bear witness that there is such a thing as right, and that 
itis opposed to what is wrong. These differences or perversions 
have a certain limit. We could not conceive it possible that 
by any process of development or education the distinction 
between right and wrong could be totally obliterated in the 
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breast of man, or that by education men could be trained to 
reverse the moral code, so that the decalogue, for instance, 
could be so changed that all its commands should be reversed. 
Men could not be trained to believe that it is right to profane 
the name of God, and to defraud one another, and that it is 
wrong to honor God and love our fellow-men. 

The same variation appears in men’s apprehension of the 
truth, and yet this variation does not shake their belief that 
there is such a thing as truth, and that it antagonizes error. 
Error is to some extent mingled with the progress of mankind 
in the attainment of the truth, but it is easy to see that in this 
progress an objective law continually rules. It is felt that 
truth is above man and controls the activities of his intellect. 
He cannot make it subject to his wish or will. The evolutionist 
may, indeed, agree here and say that it is evolved from the 
constitution of mind. We do not care to dispute this at pre- 
sent, but insist that it is something broader than individual 
thinking, and that as such it has supreme authority for indivi- 
dual minds. It is one and the same for all men, nothwith- 
standing the variations in their progressive apprehension of it. 

In the same way the law of right and wrong is one, and holds 
supreme authority in the will. We think that Kant has set at 
rest all dispute on this point. Every man is bound to rever- 
ence the moral law enthroned in the will. His categorical im- 
perative overthrows all eudemonistic and utilitarian theories 
of good and evil. The conscience of man attests the authority 
of moral law. There is no evolution of the moral from the na- 
tural as its source. The command “thou shalt” is an a priori 
authority which rises above all utilitarian considerations. Her- 
bert Spencer finds this law or authority in the perfection of 
_ man’s being. That is right which perfects his being, and what 
that is must be ascertained by experience and trial. But Jogi- 
cally (however it may be historically) the process is directly 
the opposite. The law of right determines what promotes the 
perfection of man’s being, not vice versa, and he feels the truth 
of this order. We.do not deny that the law operates iw our 
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moral constitution, but we assert that it is not evolved from na- 
ture, but comes from above nature down into it, and thus lifts 
nature up into its own sphere. And this leads us to say 


V. 


That, contrary to the theory of evolution, where existences 
rise from a lower to a higher plane, there is a principle from 
above that lifts the lower into its own sphere, so that the lower 
does not rise by its own inherent power. Let us examine this 
point and see to what it leads. The principle of life, as we 
have seen, takes up inorganic matter and converts it into vege- 
table substance. Animal soul takes up vegetable substance and 
converts it into animal flesh; and in man all that is below him 
is glorified in the human body. 

But the same law appears in the unfolding of the faculties of 
man. What we designate sense knowledge is developed first, 
but the knowledge of the senses does not itself develop thought, 
as Locke supposed, but the logical faculty, developing later, 
underlies the knowledge of sense, and, as it awakes, elevates 
this latter into its own plane. The ideas of the reason, or the 
intuitions, again, underlie the processes of the logical faculty, 
discursive reasoning, so that the highest powers in man are pre- 
sent, though not consciously active, at the beginning of his un- 
folding life. 

Take a familiar example to illustrate this law. We have 
many terms taken from nature to express higher spiritual truth. 
The word light in its natural sense refers ‘to the natural light, 
the light of the sun, for instance. But the same word means 
also intellectual illumination, and then also spiritual illumina- 
tion. Now, does the nature of natural light teach us to under- 
stand intellectual light? Or is it intellectual light that teaches 
us to know what natural light is? Evidently the latter. Al- 
though the natural here comes first in the order of time, the 
intellectual really is primary. And then, spiritual light gives 
us the true knowledge of intellectual light, not vice versa. Na- 
ture does not illumine mind, but mind illumines nature. We 
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do not understand the divine by rising “ from nature up to na- 
ture’s God,” in the sense that thought is usually meant, but we 
learn to know nature truly from first knowing nature’s God. 
This seems a parodox. Do we not constantly employ nature 
to illustrate spiritual truth? Does not our Lord employ the 
parable to illustrate the realities of the spiritual world? We 
reply, no, not in the sense usually attached to such expressions. 
A knowledge of spiritual truth lights up and illustrates the 
parable. Hence our Lord says, “to you it is given to know 
the mysteries, &c., but to them in parables, that seeing they 
might not see, &c.” 

There is what appears to be a vicious circle here. Without 
sense knowledge we cannot rise to that kind of knowledge, 
which is above it, and yet the higher order of knowledge must 
lift up sense knowledge to its higher plane, and also illumine 
the lower. ‘* But,” says Principal J. C. Shairp, in his lectures 
on Cultus and Religion, “all who are used to moral inquiries 
know that the occurrence of such seemingly vicious circles is 
no strange thing in that region of thought. Aristotle said, to 
form virtuous habits, you must first perform virtuous actions ; 
and yet he also held that in order to do a virtuous act you must 
be already in the same degree virtuous.” 

We reach the conclusion, then, that morality does not per- 
fect itself in religion, but religion perfects morality by infusing 
it with its own higher light and life. The power comes down 
from above to vitalize man’s ethical nature. There is a pro- 
cess of development, we may allow, but it involves the presence 
of a higher law working in the lower and raising it up to itself. 
We may not have made this point clear for all minds, but those 
who can think we are sure will find that it contains a very im- 
portant truth or law in reference to our subject. 


VI. 


We pass now to our last proposition, that the supreme autho- 
rity of the moral law in man requires a supreme lawgiver above 
man, and that lawgiver is God. 
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Unquestionably the strongest argument for the existence of 
God, outside of direct supernatural revelation, is that drawn 
from the constitution of our moral nature. We cannot agree 
with Kant or the modern agnostics, that there is no evidence of 
such existence in the sphere of intellect. While we agree that 
man cannot comprehend the absolute, cannot form a conception 
of it in the understanding, because all our logical thinking lies 
within the limits of the finite, yet we maintain that he can ap- 
prehend the infinite and absolute through the intuition of the 
reason. That man has an intuition of the infinite, to our mind 
admits of no doubt. We could not have the word in- 
finite if there were no such idea in the reason. The 
argument of Hamilton, that the term infinite is merely 
negative, and therefore expresses a mere negation is not 
valid, for it is very possible for a negative term to express a po- 
sitive conception. It is true we cannot define the infinite or 
absolute, except by using synonymous terms, for the simple 
reason that we cannot comprehend it ; but to say that is one 
thing, and to say we cannot apprehend it, or have any idea of 
it at all, is quite another thing. If we are challenged to give 
a term for the infinite and absolute that is not negative in form, 
we present the name GoD. 

But while we hold that there is an intuition of God in the 
rational nature of man, we believe the intuition in the moral na- 
ture is stronger, because the will is deeper in man than the in- 
tellect. . ’ 

The sense of moral obligation in man’s nature is absolute. 
It is categorically imperative. This obligation cannot proceed 
from the individual, for he knows and feels that he is not the 
originator of moral law, but the subject of it. It is not only 
binding on him, but equally on all men. It cannot originate in 
the race, as such, because every one is assured that any orga- 
nization of men, however extensive, is just as much bound by 
the law as is the individual. It may be said that natural law 
has the same authority ; no one can violate it with impunity. 
But such is not the case. Nature is not final or ultimate. 
Man may oppose the laws of nature, under certain circumstan- 
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ces, and bear the consequences for a higher end. But a trans- 
gression of a moral law is a wrong per se. 

If then there is such authority in moral law to which all 
created intelligent beings must bow, it ig plain that there must 
bea lawgiver, and that lawgiver is God. Itis not our purpose 
to pursue this thought. It brings us into the sphere of religion, 
in which the ethical principle finds its completion. Our pur- 
pose has been, not so much to undertake a course of logical ar- 
gument as to state certain positions in reference to the theory 
of evolution, which we regard as containing important truths, 
and also what we regard as some of its fundamental errors. For 
those who are grounded in a right system of Ethics, there is 
little danger in reading Herbert Spencer, because his errors 
are easily discovered, while in comparison the truth appears in 
a stronger light. 





Art. Il—SOTERIOLOGY. 





BY REV. DR. M. KIEFFER. 





AccorDIN@ to Dr. K. R. Hagenbach the history of Dogmatics 
divides itself naturally into five periods. The first extends 
from the time of the Apostles to the death of Origen (70-254). 
This was the time of the church fathers, whose theology was 
prevailingly of the apologetic type. 

The second period, from the death of Origen to the time of 
John of Damascus (254-7380), stands out in history asthe time 
of controversy: the polemic period. 

Then comes in the third place, the scholastic period, from 
the time of John of Damascus to that of the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century (730-1517). 

The fourth period, from 1517-1720, stands out as the time 
of denominational symbolic, or confessional differences. We 
think of the Helvetic, the Augsburg confessions, and the For- 
mula Concordia. 


The fifth period, from the year 1720 to our time, is desig- 
12 ' 
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nated as “ the time of criticism, of speculation, and distinction 
between faith and knowledge, philosophy and Christianity, rea- 
son and revelation, and the attempted reconciliation of these 
differences.” 

There are earnest thinkers of our time who have given up all 
hope of such reconciliation, and are frequently heard to speak 
disparagingly of both creed and dogma. It is conceived that 
the creeds and doctrinal teachings of the church have in them- 
selves no unific principle, and that, consequently, they can 
never come toa real reconciliation—much jess can they bring 
their adherents into a life union with God, the absolute truth. 
It is now generally conceded that our holy Christian religion is 
historical, and hence a real fact commensurate with the history 
of humanity. Grounding itself in the divine as it is related 
to the human in the person of our incarnate Saviour, in whom 
all things are reheaded, and in whom all things consist, it is a 
grand objective reality, which has its forces in itself, not in the 
least dependent upon the thinking and teaching of thinkers 
and teachers for its existence and its effectual working. As 
eloquently said by Dr. Krummacher in his sermon on “ The 
Root of Jesse:” ‘* Zu der zeit, spricht der Prophet, wird es 
geschehen.” Also, “ eine Geschichte verkuntet er, kein Mahrlein, 
eine Thatsache ; kein Lehraystem, eine Historie ; keine bessere 
Moral, ein Factum ; kein Gebdude von Vorschriften, Grundset- 
zen und Mazimen ; nein, eine Geschicte, eine Geschichte. Mit 
Lehren war uns nicht zu helfen ; es musste sich etwas ereignen, 
eine Begebenheit musste in’s Leben treten.” Refreshing gospel 
this to those sitting in a dry and thirsty land. Good news from 
the heavenly world for the earnest thinkers of our day who 
would hold the truth in its unity. 

There is some truth in all the religions of our world: there 
is more or less of it in the various systems of philosophy both 
ancient and modern, that challenge our study: and surely there 
is much trath, holy and sacred truth, in the church’s confessions 
of faith, in the systems of theology unfolded by her gifted sons, 
and in the sermons of her living ministry, who are anointed by 
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the Holy Ghost to preach the gospel. In all these, as every 
student of the history of philosophy, and the student of the 
history of the church dogma know, there is not only an endless 
variety, but there are antitheses, differences, irreconcileable 
differences. Hence, in the literary and religious worlds, as in 
the civil, there is constant war. This good men deprecate: 
hence the earnest activity of the present age in endeavors at 
reconciliation and peace. Failing to find the unifying principle 
in the philosophies and theologies, we, however, do ourselves, 
as well as the cause of truth, a great wrong by casting them 
aside as the occasion of strife. Christianity, the absolute and 
only true religion, vastly broader and deeper than any sub- 
jective conception of it, does not receive the honor due to its 
name from those who trust in it and speak of it as the central 
fact of history to the disparagement of doctrine. As said it 
is more than doctrine, or moral precept ; but it is by no means 
opposed to these. The divine thougat is not the human thought; 
the divine life is not the human. As high as the heavens are 
above the earth so far are God’s thoughts and ways above our 
ways and our thoughts. But since the divine thought of hu- 
man redemption and salvation has come, and is coming to its 
actualization in the way of a real historical process in our 
world, shall men for this reason cease to think? Is the greatest 
of all realities, the fact of human salvation, to work magically 
in us and upon us for our deliverance from sin and misery, and 
our final glorification in heaven,—MAGICALLY, and in no sense 
to become an object of science? Do not Christ and His religion 
come to us in the way of light? Is not He the sun that has 
arisen upon us with healing in His beams? Is not He the 
bright morning star of hope shining in the firmament of our 
inner being? The spirit of the practical age in which we live 
influencing the thinking and the practice of those bearing the 
Christian name more than the ancient philosophies modified 
the ancient theologies, is very ready to answer our questions. 
In the sphere of nature, in the business world, we want prac- 
tical, useful knowledge. And in the Church, everywhere, we 
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want light: we want a plain simple gospel statement of that 
which we are to believe, and do, in order that we may be saved. 
“Systems of theological and moral science,” we are told, “can- 
not help us: the free spirit of the gospel cannot be bound by 
dogma or creed.” It is the great fact of redemption through 
Christ, answering to man’s great need of the same, that must 
be practically and experimentally known that it may be well 
with us in this world, and in that which is to come. 

This sounds very well; and the thought that we may have 
Christ and His salvation without the knowledge of the history 
of His Church, and without the knowledge of the history of 
her creeds and doctrinal teachings, may be a comfort to our 
practical brethren who have but little time to study. For our 
part we prefer Christ and His salvation as present in His 
Church, in whose history, life, and struggles, conflicts and vic- 
tories over opposing powers, we read the history of our own 
militant life. We prefer greatly the soteriological idea that 
lived in the consciousness of the Church, and governed the 
thinking of her teachers during the successive periods of dog- 
matic history named, to the pious, myriad-mindedness of our 
time which ignores “ the form of sound words delivered to the 
saints.” Nor do we think that our preference is at all contrary 
to the analogy furnished us in the really practical of our won- 
derful nineteenth century. Is not all of it, all at least that is 
worthy of the name, the result of science? This is the boast 
and glory of our age. In the entire range, for instance, of 
mechanical art, wonderful in itself, and wonderfully promotive 
of the well-being of the race, we witness the application of 
natural principles and forces scientifically apprehended and un- 
folded. Empiricism is no longer welcome in this broad realm. 
In the medical profession it is not welcome, nor in the legal. 
The large class of persons who are devoted to the fine arts also 
say: “‘ Away with it.” And educators, generally, from the 
highest to the lowest class of them, with one consent, exclude 
the charlatan from their communion. The whole world-life of 
our time moves forward scientifically. It is not without faith, 
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of course. That is natural to man. Even Robert Ingersoll has 
it in spite of himself. Our scientists generally have it. Its 
peculiarity is that it rests in second causes, and not in the 
Great First Cause. The laws, the principles, and forces of na- 
ture are studied, and studied too in their organic union. The 
relation of Astronomy and Geology is acknowledged. The 
great law of attraction, discovered by Newton, is acknowledged 
to be the law of the physical universe. It is the law of natural 
laws ; the force of forces, the principle of the many principles 
unfolded, and yet to be unfolded, in the human consciousness. 
Here, too, we have endless diversity. There are different 
philosophies, systems, beliefs, and consequent practices. There 
are wars and conflicts amongst us fallen and erring men, and 
have been from the beginning of the world’s history; but the 
majestic spheres care nothing for that. They exist and move 
harmoniously in obedience to the central and controlling law 
of their being as they did from the beginning of their creation. 

Nor is man’s organic union with this natural order of exist- 
ence ignored. Its law of life is the condition of his life. His 
well-being is conditioned by the harmony of his life with the 
laws of nature. If he violate them he must suffer the penalty. 
If he violate the laws of health he must sicken and even die. 
He that keeps nature's laws is on nature’s side; it is then set 
for his defence and nothing can harm him. 

This is the reason we think why it is that men of the world 
generally seek in the natural the highest good: it is their life, 
their health, their all. It is their God, and Saviour. Theat we 
say is the prevailing characteristic of our age. Men are not 
void of faith, and not without knowledge by any means. But 
their faith rests in second causes. These they study; and in 
these they trust for life and salvation. 

They take the type for the great reality typified, the diagram 
for the eternal verities revealed by it, the relative for the abso- 
lute, the complex of means to an end, instead of that which has 
its end in itself. They study the stars without asking the ques- 
tion: ‘*Who made all these, and brings out their numberless 
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hosts?” They study the earth, and the history of our race, 
forgetting that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 
They have lost the knowledge of the ground fact that God is in 
nature and nature in God. They forget that the creation im- 
plies a creator, that conservation implies a conservator, and 
that a relative salvation implies a Saviour who is eternal and 
absolute. 

There is no law, no force, no truth, no goodness in nature 
that was not first in God. How could there be? 

So there is no truth, wisdom, or goodness in man, or in any 
human system of thought that was not first in God. “ He is 
the Father of lights.” Granted then that there are irreconcile- 
able differences between the thought-systems of men, men out- 
side the church, and men in the church; and that the unifying 
principle is not in the Philosophies of the one, or the creeds 
and doctrines of the other: that need not distress us. The 
differences imply a unity, and may help us to find it. Error 
presupposes trath, and may help us to know and obey it. That 
we have actualized in the person and life of Him who is God 
and man. 

A mere principle, a mere power, cannot unite the superna- 
tural and the natural, the absolute and relative, the divine and 
the human. Such union is only possible in and by a divine- 
human Person. Out of Him there is no creation, no conserva- 
tion, and hence no salvation. “In and by and through him 
all things consist (are conserved) and for his pleasure they were 
created.” 

This is the utterance of the inspired Apostle substantially 
repeated in all his epistles. The design of these epistles spe- 
cially, as it is the design of the inspired Scriptures generally, is 
to unfold the true soteriological idea. And it is evident at a 
single glance, to any one who has a spiritual eye to see, that 
there is no inspired conception of this great idea except in its 
concrete union with that of creation. The one idea is as broad 
and deep as the other. There is no precedence in the order of 
time, though there may be in the order of narration. ‘ The 
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Eternal God is Saviour” is a truth just as old as that expressed 
by the sentence: “The Eternal God is Creator.” And if we 
think closely we may discern that the fact of creation does not, 
and cannot, antedate the fact of salvation. The very instant 
that God begins to create He begins to save that which is cre- 
ated. He could not be the “ Almighty maker of heaven and 
earth, of all things visible and invisible,” if He were not at 
the same time their Almighty Saviour. The creation (passiva 
sumpta) in all its vastness is the time monument of God's 
saving power and wisdom. 

The schoolman will tell me: ‘You confound the idea of 
salvation with that of preservation, and the idea of the Soter 
with that of the conservator.” Please, sir, do not interrupt 
me: I am not dealing with abstract terms; but with eternal 
truth and time reality. * The real conservation of the creation 
is its salvation. This we record as canonical, for the obvious 
reason that the creator is a Person, and has a character. He 
has a heart to love that which He has made, a soul that takes 
pleasure and delight in His works. 

He cannot permit them, therefore, to spend their forces for 
naught, to wander from their appointed course, or to sink into 
a state of anarchy and chaos. From all such dangers he saves 
them. Though there is no limit to the creative love and power, 
though resources are exhaustless, yet there must be no waste— 
no prodigality—nothing is to be thrown away or lost. Nor is 
this general salvation merely negative by any means. “The 
all things visible and invisible’ that God has made, are pre- 
served, and really saved in virtue of His real presence in and 
with them. His immanence is the ground, the life, and health 
of the whole time-form of existence. As purely transcendent 
we cannot conceive of God. As immanent, as really present 
in His works, He is the Lord, who creates, conserves, and 
positively saves all things for the honor and praise of His own 
great name. The three conceptions are inwardly related as 
genesis, exodus, and end: as germ, its development, and full 
bloom, Thus they are really one. There is nothing in the 
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end that was not in the beginning, there is nothing in the be- 
ginning that is not possibly in the end. 

The divine creative power is in the actualized salvation in 
the entire fulness of infinite love, and this, too, was in the 
beginning of the creation, as well as in the intervening process. 

This great, this comprehensive soteriological idea, as can 
easily be demonstrated, answers at every point to the utterances 
of the divinely inspired Scriptures. We do not hold that the 
idea is true because revealed in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament. We know very well that the truth is older 
than the Bible; the fact is older than the record of the fact. 
But we argue that it is in the Bible because it is true, so that 
when the eternal and absolute trath utters its voice both in the 
form of the natural and supernatural revelations (since the one 
form answers to the other because both are from God), it must 
needs be convincing; it must overcome unbelief, prejudice, and 
doubt, and gain the assent of those who have ears to hear. In 
other words the Bible is true because it is God's word spoken 
and written in regard to Himself in His saving relation to the 
created universe. We ask the earnest attention of the reader 
to only a few of the inspired utterances which we regard as 
representative of the general teaching of God’s word on the 
important subject under consideration. Rev. i. 8: “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” 
V. 11. “I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.’’ We 
are told that those sublime words were spoken by the head of 
the Church for the encouragement of its members in view of 
the severe persecutions and trials that they must needs endure 
in order to gain the palm of victory and the “crown of life.” 
Very true. We have here the assurance that the Alpha of the 
history of the kingdom of our Lord amongst men will be fol- 
lowed by its Beta, Gamma, Delta, and so on to the end of the 
alphabet; when its hidden mysteries and powers shall have 
reached the highest stage of their development in the Omega 
of eternal glory. God is not slack concerning His promises. 
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All that He has foretold by the prophets, evangelists, and 
apostles, concerniag the kingdom of His only begotten Son, has 
come, and is coming to its fulfilment. The many special Scrip- 
ture passages that here occur ,to the mind are too familiar to 
need repetition. They will also readily be remembered by 
every faithful student of the Bible. Their meaning, in its 
entire compass, is gathered up and expressed in the few words 
quoted above. They doubtless imply, primarily, that our Lord 
is the beginning, the continuation, and ending of the natural 
creation. Giving due honor to the many learned interpreters 
who have labored to define the words “in the beginning,” either 
from the theistic or cosmological standpoint; for, as intimated, 
such efforts have also their value, we accept as most satisfactory 
the meaning of the word here given in the Apocalypse. Since 
it is only by faith that we can know that “‘the worlds were 
made,”’ why should we not recognize the voice of Him who is 
the substance of our faith, when He speaks of Himself as the 
“beginning of the creation of God?” Rev. iii. 14. And if the 
beginning, then certainly the continuation, and the ending. 
The genesis of nature, as we know from the Mosaic account of 
it, culminates in the making of man in the divine image, which 
we are told consists in knowledge, in righteousness, and holi- 
ness. But this image implies its ideal, which is actualized in 
the Person of Him who here speaks of Himself as the Omega, 
and who, as the apostle tells us, is “the express image of 
the Father’s person and the brightness of His glory.” He is 
the absolute wisdom, righteousness, and holiness, and hence the 
very image in which man was created. But if our Lord and 
Saviour be really, as the inspired Scriptures teach, the creator 
of all things visible and invisible; if He be the Alpha and 
Omega of the whole time-order of existence; if His Almighty 
will be the law of the universe, then the questions must arise: 
Is He present in and with His works merely as Sovereign 
Ruler, or is He also there as Saviour ? And if an affirmative 
answer be anticipated, from the intimations given, then it is 
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asked; are natural providences, and phenomena, natural laws, 
and forces also soteriological ? 

We do not hesitate to answer in the affirmative: and we do 
not doubt but that there will be a general concurrence with our 
view as soon as we unfold more fully the meaning of our term. 
The explanation given, so far as we are aware, is not the usual 
one. Its commonly accepted meaning is, “deliverance or sal- 
vation from evil that is objectively and really present.” Very 
well: we shall consider it a moment under this view. 

Was there ever a time in the history of the creation of our 
earth when evil was not actually present? ‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth. And the earth was 
without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” 

The original creative act is one thing, and the description of 
the state of the earth as here given before the Spirit of God 
brooded upon the deep, and before the work of the six days’ 
creation is commenced, is another thing altogether. The earth 
now is in a state of chaos,—an abnormal state surely,—not 
brought about by the primary creative power, but by a destruc- 
tive, a void-making power from the spirit-world of evil, ¢. e., 
from the kingdom of the devil, which is objectively and really 
present. 

This is not the place for us to discuss the origin of evil. We 
merely state the fact of its presence as a destructive, void- 
making power at the very starting-point of the earth’s history. 
Who that believes in its existence at all would undertake to 
prove that it was not then present? Our point then becomes so 
clear that no one can fail to see it, namely, the whole process of 
the six days’ creation, by which the chaos becomes the beauti- 
ful cosmos, with man as its crowning glory, is a deliverance 
from the power of the devil. It is an actual salvation, a real 
redemption. Doubtless, therefore, when God is active as cre- 
ator He WORKs OUT a REAL deliverance, a real objective 
salvation. 

Nor do we lose sight of the fact that, whilst the grand result 
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is harmony and order, a perfect reconciliation with God, the 
process by which it was attained is also judicial and condemna- 
tory. A good work is always condemnatory of the evil that 
would destroy the good. The creation is in this view the judg- 
ment and condemnation of the kingdom of darkness. It is 
God’s almighty word sentencing the diabolos and his angels to 
the place ‘‘ prepared”’ for them. 

Thus it becomes quite evident that God’s natural creation, 
culminating as it does in His own image, is the primary and 
true type of the perfect salvation wrought out in the person 
and kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, who as the true witness, 
and as the original beginning and ending, repeats the saying,— 
“TI am Alpha and Omega,” adding the wondrous verification, 
“Behold I create all things new.” Rev. xxi. 5. 

Behold the wonder; view it in its entireness—take hold of 
it all over; view it in the light of its sacred history from time’s 
earliest dawn till time shall be no more. Behold the incarnate 
Lord, who being found in fashion as a man, humbled Himself 
and became obedient unto death, now exalted to the right hand 
of the majesty on high, behold the king in His glory,—His 
divine-human glory; but specially behold Him creating all 
things new—a new heaven, a new earth, a new humanity, a 
new world. We behold, we adore! Herein lies the mystery, 
that the new creative process from first to last is redemptive. 
Attaching itself to its primitive type it works on through the 
ages ever taking up, into its own sphere, the old and making 
it new according to the law of soteriological life as it is in 
Christ, the once crucified and now exalted Saviour. In this 
broad, deep, and comprehensive sense redemption is historical. 
Its two essential factors, the supernatural and the natural, the 
divine and the human, having found a common hypostatical 
centre are ever controlled by a single will, which directs all 
natural forces and phenomena, and hence also all historical 
events, towards their proper end, namely the glory of God in 
the consummation of the creation. That holy and omnipotent 
will, we say, ever works creatively, and for that reason it works 
soteriologically. For that reason, we think, and no other. 
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The history of the new creation in Christ Jesus, of which He 
is the beginning and the ending, is the history of redemption. 
If not, there is no redemption, neither indeed can there be. 
The primary type of this great and most interesting truth we 
shall do well to keep in mind. We have seen that it isa real 
genesis: a real time-birth from the womb of eternity in virtue 
of the coming of the Spirit of God upon the deep dark void. 
Hence, as we have seen, it is of the nature of a divine coming 
into the cosmical, a real judgment which condemns the evil by 
delivering the good from its power. We have here the sure 
prophecy of the succeeding deliverances and judgments recorded 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, which succeed each other as 
the events of a continuous history, until, when the fullness of 
time is come, He is born into the world, in whom all natural 
prefiguration and historical types come to their fullfilment. No 
one surely, except a right down unbeliever, can fail to see in 
our natural type, the formless, the empty, the dark; yea, the 
lifeless state of the once beautiful cosmos, after man had yielded 
to the temptation of the devil; after he had sinned and fallen. 
“Paradise lost,” “The glory of God’s temple departed,” 
‘*The beauty of the earth faded,” “The body of man a 
corpse,” are but faint utterances, whether of the poet or the 
divine, when he would attempt to describe the awful ruin 
which sin brought into the world. Alas, now evil is indeed 
present. Man is in the communion of the evil, and the evil 
one. The child of God has become the child of Satan. The 
kingdoms of the earth are in the possession of the Prince of 
darkness. The beautiful cosmos has again fallen into chaos 
because man, the connecting link between the natural order of 
existence and the supernatural, had yielded to the temptation 
of the devil, and sold himself as a servant of sin. 

“An abuse of the freedom with which man was endowed, a 
free choice of the evil instead of the good, an act of the will,” 
we are told, “hence, the evil consequences are to be overcome 
by spiritual and moral influences merely.” ‘A new creative 
power is not needed.” 
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So goes the reasoning of our superficial age. By an immoral 
act @ man commits suicide, then by a moral act he is expected 
to restore himself to life-and to his former relations in the family 
and society. By the malicious act of the incendiary a city is 
set on fire, and laid in ashes, and thousands of families are left 
houseless and homeless; can any regret on his part, or any good 
deed of his re-build the city and make good the loss? 

A representative of a nation is unfaithful, and by a single 
act gives over the interests of his country into the hands of a 
foreign power: the result is oppression and calamity; can he 
by any act make good the loss? In the case before us the 
head and representative of the whole human family, the divinely 
appointed lord and king of the kingdoms of this world, the vice- 
roy of heaven upon the earth, betrays his entire trust into the 
hands of a foreign power, cruel and oppressive, where we have 
the reign of sin, of suffering, and of death; now can man by 
his moral acts redeem himself, and bring back the world, groan- 
ing under sin, into its normal relation to God and to the king 
dom of heaven? No one who believes the sacred history to be 
real can entertain such a thought. Nothing short of God’s 
creative power can bring about such blessed results. This 
works in the form of omnipotent word and deed. These two 
are one. When God speaks it is done, it stands fast; when He 
wills or acts He speaks. In this two-fold form He is the ruling 
factor of sacred history, by His word rebuking and condemning 
sin, and by His real parousia re-animating and re-creating 
(making new) all the old, as said, thus redeeming, or recovering 
it from the power and dominion of the evil one. This is “the 
Gospel, which God Himself revealed first in paradise; and 
afterwards published by the patriarchs and prophets, and was 
pleased to represent it by the shadows of sacrifices, and the 
other ceremonies of the law; and, lastly, has accomplished it 
by His only begotten Son.” Thus the Lord, the Alpha and 
Omega of the original creation is also the Alpha and Omega of 
the new creation; and for this reason, we repeat with emphasis, 
He is a complete Saviour. 
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It is not necessary to cite particular passages from the pages 
of sacred history to illustrate the truth of our position. This 
would extend our article beyond its proper limits. That history 
in its entireness is our illustration. A moment’s reflection upon 
its real character should be sufficient. The first divine parousia 
after man’s sin and fall, which condemns Satan, and re-opens 
paradise to Adam and Eve, and their pious seed, can only 
authenticate itself as true and real in the miraculous manner 
named. What is history but the development of human life? 
What is sacred history but the sAcRED development of human 
life, in virtue of the implanting and the indwelling of the divine 
life; in virtue, in other words, of a real birth from above? In 
what other way could an abnormal human life, in any sense, 
become normal? We hear the answer: “That presupposes the 
incarnation, which is as yet in the distant future.” Just so. 
Let that deep mystery be studied, and let the truth be appre- 
hended that the Sacred History of the New Testament dis- 
pensation is that of the Old Testament fulfilled, then the 
incarnation fact will be seen and acknowledged to have mean- 
ing and force for all time, that it is the substance of the pro- 
phetic and typical period, as well as of the period of fulfilment, 
and that our fallen world was at no time left without the Sa- 
viour. Ile was incarnate, in this sense, in the promise: “The 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” He was 
incarnate in the faith of Eve the mother of the race, and the 
type of the Church, who exclaimed, when her first son was 
born: “I have gotten a man from the Lord.” Though the 
promise is not yet fulfilled, not even when Abel and Seth are 
born; yet it is in the way of fulfilment. The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. The Lord reigns upon the earth. He 
reigns graciously now amongst men, because they have forfeited 
all claim to His favor. Grace means unmerited favor. Only 
in virtue of this is man permitted to live. But for this the 
curse, ‘* Dying thou shalt die,” would have gone into effect; so 
there could have been no further development of the race. In 
this view natural birth and life, yea, the very existence of our 
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world are the result of the salvation brought into it by our 
gracious Lord. Hence we find that He works savingly, in the 
sense explained, in and through the entire cosmos. All nature 
is soteriological, just because it is judicial. All things are 
made subservient to the salvation of God’s elect: natural pro- 
vidences, and phenomena, hailstone and fire, water and flood: 
as, for instance, when He saved Noah and his family with the 
very waters that drowned his unbelieving contemporaries, and 
as when He saved the children of Israel with the baptismal 
waters of the Red Sea, in which Pharaoh and his hosts were 
drowned. 

Thus in virtue of the divine parousia apprehended by faith 
as the essential factor of history, and hence as a continuous 
power at work in all time and in every place, the great work 
of redemption is going forward toward completion in the form 
of the new creation in Christ Jesus. 

But some one will say: If the true idea of salvation from 
sin and its consequences resolve itself into that of creation 
how about the many Scriptures which speak of Christ Jesus as 
the propitiatory sacrifice for sin, the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world, the blood of the New Testament 
which cleanses from all iniquity ? 

What of the blood with which God has purchased His Church, 
and without which there is no remission of sin? What of the 
cross, which is the ensign for the nations, under whose blood- 
stained banner the sacramental hosts of the Church militant 
are moving on to victory? What of the idea of salvation as 
unfolded in the Church’s confessions of faith, and of the teach- 
ings of orthodox and evangelical divines? We have paid our 
respects to these, we rejoice to find ourselves in their com- 
munion, and we here record our most solemn protest against 
the common habit of declaiming against creed and doctrine. 
Those who do this thing have much to say about the cross, but 
their ignorance of its meaning is rebuked by the intelligence of 
the ox who knows his owner, and by the ass who knows his 
master’s crib. 
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Our questions are of the most solemn import, and open up a 
wide field for inquiry. Whilst the Church of all ages directs 
the eye of saving faith to the cross of Calvary, it is the privi- 
lege and duty of her members to know the contents of their 
faith, and the ground of the hope which it inspires. 

We need not proceed very far in the way of our investigation 
until we shall discover that the two classes of Scripture passages 
referred to, namely, those which speak of Christ as creating, 
and those which speak of Him as the sacrifice for sin, are in 
perfect harmony; they reveal the same truth. And we shall 
here discover also that this grand truth underlies the Church’s 
confessions of faith, and is the life, the strength, and beauty of 
her formulated doctrines. And here infantile, one-sided and 
partia! soteriological views find their ultimate ground, and 
hence their relative value. 

The suffering and death of our dear Saviour upon the cross 
are related to the creation as the germ is related to its de- 
velopment, or as the lower stage of life to the higher. There 
is a oneness of purpose, of will and of law. That is the pur- 
pose of the eternal God: that is His will identical with Himself: 
and this His will, absolutely wise, good and holy, is the law of 
the universe, created and uncreated. That is the law of God’s 
life; that is the law of life of His only begotten Son. But God 
is love: and it is the nature of love to communicate, to bless, to 
glorify. Thus it lay in the very nature of God to become 
objective to Himself in the creation of the worlds, and spe- 
cially the rational creature, in and through the Son by the 
Holy Spirit, that He might bless them, give Himself to them 
and perfect them for their everlasting well-being. 

This gives us the primary idea of sacrifice. God giving 
Himself. Ever-living—ever-creating—filling the universe with 
children, born in His likeness, that, having first loved them, 
they might know, love and enjoy His favor forever. O, the 
thought is overwhelmingly blessed ! 

But all this according to the working of the self-same absolute 
will, which in its relation to the creature, is the law also of its 
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being. And since it is the law of Infinite love, it works every- 
where throughout God’s vast dominion as the law of sacrifice. 

This is the law of the kingdoms of our earth, which exist, 
not each one for itself, but for each other, and for the general 
order to which they belong. Here the mineral kingdom is for 
the vegetable, and this for the animal kingdom; and this in 
turn sacrifices itself to man. In our human family it is life for 
life everywhere and always: the parent’s life for that of the 
child, neighbor’s for neighbor’s; communities live and dic for 
other communities; generations for generations to come. 

This is the law of the physical and the spiritual heavens. In 
obedience to it suns, moons and stars, yea, all the celestial hosts, 
move on through time and space, freely giving motion, heat 
and light to one another, whilst with united voice they declare 
the glory of God. 

So in the kingdom of the highest heavens, where there is no 
need of the sun, nor even of the temple; where God is the im- 
mediate light and temple to angels and archangels, cherubim 
and seraphim, and the innumerable company of the redeemed 
from amongst men. According to this immutable law the whole 
kingdom resolves itself into a giving ; God giving Himself for 
the joy and glory of angels and saints, and these in turn giving 
themselves to God in holy obedience as offerings of thanks- 
giving and praise. 

This is the idea unfolded in the Lord’s prayer, where we are 
taught to pray: “Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 

In obedience to this universal law of love and sacrifice, 
usually called in Scripture the will of God, He sent His only 
begotten Son into our world for its redemption. In obedience to 
this law, He came. He became incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the virgin Mary; “suffered under Pontius Pilate; was cruci- 
fied, dead and buried ; He descended into hades; the third day 
He arose from the dead; He ascended into heaven, and sitteth 


at the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence 
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He shall come to judge the quick and the dead.” The whole 
history of His life shows that His will is the Father’s will. 
‘Whatsoever the Father doeth that doeth the Son.” “Hitherto 
the Father worketh and I work;” “He that hath seen the 
Son hath seen the Father.” Whatever may be our views of the 
Trinity, The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we cannot lose 
sight of the fact that in essence and will they are One. We 
must not think for a moment of a mere outward conformity, or 
even of an inward moral harmony of the one will with the 
other. Accordingly the self-sacrificing will which is the law 
of the universe must also be the law of Messiah’s kingdom of 
saving grace. 

This, as we have seen, works creatively, and hence sacri- 
ficially and savingly. It is this same wondrous law of love 
which works itself out in our Saviour’s life of humiliation unto 
death, and His exaltation to the right hand of the Majesty on 
High. In the form of His unique Person, now glorified, as the 
head over all things unto the Church, the law comes to its 
fulfilment. This is just what He meant when He said: “I 
have not come to destroy, but to fulfil the law.” Here we 
have the great antitype of all natural and supernatural types 
and prefigurations. 

Yet this is only the Alpha of the kingdom of His grace, 
which is to end in the kingdom of glory. Obedient to the same 
law of eternal love He comes again in the Spirit’s form. The 
Church is born on the day of Pentecost. The kingdom of 
grace is established. The dispensation of the Spirit, long fore- 
told, the real saving parousia, is at hand. The Lord has 
returned to His disciples as He promised; to be with them to 
the end of time, that they might be with Him eternally in 
heaven. That is the Lord’s gracious will, the holy will, which, 
we say again, ever works creatively that it may bless and save. 
To certify ourselves of this truth we need only to study it in 
the light of the twofold parousia named. 

However great the central wonder of the hypostatical union 
of the divine and human natures, and however deep the mys- 
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tery, God manifested in the flesh, this we can know with 
certainty, namely, that the life of the man Christ Jesus is a 
normal life. We have before us the wonder of a normal man 
in the midst of an abnormal race of men; a second Adam, a 
new head of the race, made not out of primeval dust, but out 
of a human nature that was fallen and depraved. It is flesh 
of human flesh, bone of human bone, like unto us in all re- 
spects, only sin excepted. Is the incarnate Saviour then 
Himself saved before He can save others from sin? Even so. 
His birth into the world is the mysterious birth of humanity 
into the kingdom of God; it is its regeneration, its new crea- 
tion; hence its redemption from sin. 

Here, as in the beginning, God works savingly by working 
creatively, that He might have a well-beloved human Son in 
whom He is well pleased, and that the eternal idea of sonship 
might come to its full actualization in time. But here, as 
everywhere, God works creatively in such a way as to cause 
that which is made to make itself. As the child Jesus grows 
in stature He makes Himself a man by the ethical determina- 
tion of His will in favor of the good as opposed to the evil that 
is in the world. Thus by obedience to the immutable law of 
love, He comes to a consciousness of the truth of His Messiah- 
ship. Hence when He is anointed by the Holy Ghost to the 
office of Saviour, He hears the voice of God from heaven, 
saying: “This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” 
Now we ask, Why is God well pleased with Him in His servant 
form? Why does He send His angels to minister unto Him 
after His fearful temptation in the wilderness? Why is He 
pleased with His whole life of toil and suffering? There can 
be but one answer. It is because that life is the development 
of a normal humanity; it unfolds the law of divine love by 
which God is ever giving Himself to the creature, in the human 
world of sin and sorrow, in such a way as to save men from sin 
and itscurse. It is a constant breaking in upon the powers of 
the kingdom of darkness, that its captive subjects might by 
God’s saving power as it is in His Son become the ehildren of 
their Father in heaven. 
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This truth is clearly set forth in all the Saviour’s miracles, 
in His giving health to the diseased, sight to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, and life to the dead. In a word, the law of sacrifice, 
which as we have said, is the law of the universe, is pre- 
eminently the law of His ministerial life on earth. And in the 
fullest sense of the word, that law here works creatively. 
Christ makes Himself perfect as Saviour in obedience to this 
law. Or, if you prefer the Apostle’s expression, “It became 
God to make the captain of our salvation perfect through suf- 
fering.” 

The death of our Lord upon the cross, then, is not a suspen- 
sion by any means of this universal law; nor are “ His hellish 
agonies” there its final accomplishment. In regard to His 
suffering life He could now say, “ It is finished.” The predic- 
tions of the one sacrifice for sin are so far fulfilled; but only 
so far. This is only the way to victory and to glory. The 
death of Jesus is His birth into a higher life; considered in 
connection with His resurrection from the dead and His ascen- 
sion, it is His victory over death and hades, and His final 
glorificatioin in heaven. 

Thus we learn that the whole life of the Saviour from the 
manger to the cross, and from the cross to His session at God’s 
right hand, is genetic; it is a becoming. At every successive 
stage of the historical development there is a new creation. 
From the unconscious infant comes the normal youth who would 
be about His heavenly Father’s business ; from the youth comes 
the Man whom it behooveth to fulfil all righteousness. From the 
goodness, the righteousness and holiness of the Man amongst 
sinful men comes the sufferer. The weight of the world’s sin 
isupon Him. He feels every human pang, woe and sorrow. Out 
of the Sufferer comes the martyr Lamb. From the slaying of 
the Lamb comes the passover; the passing over from a world of 
sin to that of holines; from a world of bondage to freedom ; from 
the world of sorrow and death to that of joy and immortality. 
He that was dead, and had gone down among the dead, is made 
alive and “liveth for evermore.” 
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Thus the perfect Redeemer is perfected in glory. And as it 
was the will of God that He should drink the cup of suffering 
unto the shameful death of the cross, that cross has become 
the crown of His glory. Surely there is no want of harmony 
between the Scriptures which speak of the suffering Saviour and 
those that speak of Him as creating all things new. The cross 
itself, that old cursed wood, is now made, by the infinite love 
and wisdom of God, an entirely new thing. It is made the 
actualization of the ideal crown which adorns the head of the 
King to whom all power is given in heaven and on earth, and 
things under the earth. 

But so far we have only before us the objective redemption 
which God has wrought out for us in the person of His incarnate 
Son. In Him humanity is reborn; it is crucified, dead, and 
buried; it is raised from the dead; it is glorified in heaven. 
But humanity individualizes itself; and human individuals are 
personal and conscious. The case, therefore, requires that the 
great fact of redemption become real in the inward being of the 
person. In order to this the coming of the Son of God in the 
flesh, and His living in the world of sense, must, as He pro- 
mised His disciples, be followed by His parousia in the Spirit’s 
form. Hence the miracle of Pentecost; the real founding of 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ amongst men, the giving birth 
to the church, ‘‘which is his body, the fulness of him who 
filleth all in all.” This spiritual coming and presence of the 
crucified and now risen and glorified Saviour in the kingdom 
of grace, has now become a fact of consciousness. The parousia 
is felt by the infant Church and its living members to be so in- 
tensely real as to produce the impression that the end of all 
things is at hand. It was felt that all soteriological elements 
and powers are now working so powerfully and effectively in 
pulling down the strongholds of Satan and in delivering the 
Church from the evil that is in the world, as to bring about 
shortly in the final advent of the Lord, the consummation of all 
things. Such was the faith of the apostolic Church, and such 
is the Christian faith generally in the first glow of its love. It 
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overleaps the limits of time and space; having for its contents 
the fulness of the divine presence, for its substance, the heavenly 
things hoped for, and for its bright, clear evidence, the joyous 
realities not seen, it does not seem to it that there need bea 
coming; the Lord has come; His kingdom has come. All re- 
solves itself into a real presence of God in and with His 
children ; all is life and intense feeling. Yet there is a constant 
looking forward after all, a praying for deliverance, a constant 
working out of personal salvation, though it has been wrought 
out for us and is freely offered. ‘Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” is the utterance even of the inspired 
Apostle. 

Accordingly we see at a single glance that, under the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, and in the mystical body of Christ, the 
Church, God works savingly by working creatively, according to 
the law of His unchanging love. 

He brings His children into His kingdom in the way of a 
real birth by water and the Spirit, after the very type of the 
birth of the worlds, and the birth of His only begotten Son 
into our world; He creates them anew in Christ Jesus; as it 
is said: “If any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature; 
old things have passed away, behold, all things have become 
new.” This is the meaning of baptism. It is the sacrament 
which signifies and seals the grace of regeneration, the grace 
which incorporates its subjects into the very body of Christ; so 
that they become (are made) flesh of His flesh and bone of His 
bone. Hence the command: “ Repent and be baptized, every 
one of you for the remission of sins.” 

That remission is only possible in this way; there must be a 
real new creation of the person that the body of his sin may be 
thrown off. Just as when Christ healed the leper; not by scraping 
the diseased flesh from the bone, (that too is diseased) and 
leaving him the same as dead; but by making him a new man, 
by giving him healthy bone, muscle, sinew and flesh, so that by 
the power of the new life the disease is thrown off and the man 
is saved. 
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This illustrates our view of the whole subject. In His Son, 
in the kingdom of His Son on earth, in His Church, in the body 
of humanity, in all things, and everywhere, God works savingly 
by working creatively. But always, we must remember, ac- 
cording to the immutable law of His being, as it is in His Son, 
our Lord and Saviour. As He was born, so we must be re- 
born in Him; as He lived, suffered, died, and rose from the 
dead, and was perfected in glory, so in Him we must live, suffer, 
die, come forth from the grave, and be finally glorified together 
with Him. ‘ Of Him God is made unto us wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification and complete redemption.” The whole pro- 
cess is a working, a making, a becoming—a real history—a 
real repetition of Christ’s life in His Church and in its members— 
a real genesis in time, and finally a real birth into the kingdom 
of eternal glory. The addition and multiplication of many 
more words are not deemed necessary; nor would we mono- 
polize the pages of the Review in our effort to express the 
conviction under which we have been laboring for years, namely, 
that in the study of the deep mystery before us theological and 
Christological truths, evidently distinct, are not apprehended 
as they should be in their concrete union. Even to force the 
commonly made distinctions, ‘‘ God the Father and our creation, 
God the Son and our redemption, God the Holy Ghost and our 
sanctification” into actual separations is suicidal. God cannot 
be our Father, without the Son. The Son cannot be our Re- 
deemer, without the Father, nor can the Holy Ghost be our 
Comforter, without the Father and the Son. Hence we are 
not commanded to baptize in the names of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, as though there were 
three Gods; but in the NAME of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. The only true God is Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; that is His name. Blessed is the man who can say, 
my Father, my Redeemer, and my Comforter.” 

The distinction in its absolute and essential unity is the 
truth which underlies the error of tritheism. The one is essen- 
tial to salvation, the other is heresy, and tends to the destruc- 
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tion of the Christian faith. Thus all the heresies of the early 
history of the Church have some truth underlying them. Over 
against these the “truth as it is in Jesus” must necessarily 
come to a conscious development in the life of the Church. 
And as in this life the most enlightened Christians only see as 
through a glass darkly, it cannot be expected that the doctrine 
of salvation can reach its ideal perfection in any period of 
dogmatic history till the new creation itself shall have been 
perfected. The objective fact (as we have been trying to 
show) is present. Its revelation in the incarnate and inspired 
Word of God is perfect, full and complete. But not so with 
its apprehension by the Church; not so with its theology; with 
its Christology, and specially its soteriology. Here there is 
always room for progress and improvement. 

We propose to select only two examples from dogmatic his- 
tory to illustrate the importance of holding the truth in its 
unity over against one-sided and abstract conceptions. 

In the time of Oregin, for instance, it was believed and taught 
that the ransom price with which man is bought back to God 
was actually paid to the devil. 

The doctrine in substance may be briefly stated as follows: 
The human family is under the dominion of the devil, as the 
Scriptures clearly teach. Christ comes into the world to seek 
and save sinners. The devil meets Him and tempts Him to 
sin, as he did the first Adam. But Christ resists the tempta- 
tion and antagonizes the power of the Evil One. To avoid de- 
feat, the devil, through his children, plots a conspiracy, and 
puts this Holy Man to death, resolved that rather than fail in 
his infernal design, he would permit all his human subjects to 
go free; or, as some put it: “If Christ will consent to sin, He 
agrees to give Himself to Satan, and for such price he is willing 
that the rest of mankind may return to the service of God. 
But the cunning devil is outwitted. The Holy Man who volun- 
tarily gives Himself as a sacrifice cannot be holden of death 
and of hell.” “By His death He conquers death and him 
that had the power of death, the devil, and delivers us who 
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through fear of death were all our lifetime subject to bond- 
age.” 

Because the devil was thus outwitted and cheated out of his 
prey, the schoolmen of after times delighted to speak of his 
majesty as the “dumb devil.” 

This simple and innocent view of the early Church, though 
it may afford amusement for divines, is vastly deeper and much 
more replete with truth than they are wont to suppose. Taken 
as a theory and nothing more, a doctrine séparated from the 
historical fact of redemption, it is a capital joke at the expense 
of him who is held in high esteem by too many persons even in 
our day. But considered in its concrete union with that great 
tact, it is its very voice and power, judging, condemning and 
binding in chains the arch enemy of God and man. It teaches 
and declares that the coming of Christ’s kingdom is the over- 
throw of Satan’s kingdom ; that man’s redemption and salvation 
from sin are the destruction of the powers of darkness and the 
everlasting damnation of the “devil and his angels.” That is 
the great ransom price paid the devil, and who in earnest dare 
say it is not his just due? 

The importance of apprehending the mystery of human re- 
demption in concrete union with the law of divine love, which 
as we have explained, ever works sacrificially and savingly by 
working CREATIVELY, finds its most striking illustration, how- 
ever, in the more fully developed soteriology of Anselm, Ros- 
celin and Abelard, which comes to have subsequently confes- 
sional authority in the Church of the Reformation. With the 
satisfaction theory of Anselm and his friends, which enters 
largely into our own symbol of faith, there is a familiar ac- 
quaintance, hence it need not be stated at length. It may be 
summed up briefly in the following words: Man by his sin and 
fall has dishonored God and the divine government; he has 
involved himself in guilt, and God is angry with him, “ terribly 
displeased with his original and actual sins.” The bonor of 
God and of His law must be vindicated. The divine justice 
must be satisfied, otherwise the sinner must suffer “ extreme, 
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that is, everlasting punishment.” There is a debt, and it must 
be paid. Now the vicarious suffering and death of the incarnate 
Son of God is the propitiatory sacrifice which restores to God 
and His government the honor due to them, appeases His anger, 
satisfies the demands of the divine law and of justice, and pays 
the debt of sin which the human family have contracted. It is 
a complete redemption objectively wrought out, and makes sal- 
vation possible for every one who believes this precious Gospel. 

The whole conception is Scriptural, and never was there a 
doctrine more strongly supported by the Word of God. No 
creed, no body of divinity, and no pulpit teaching, can be re- 
garded as sound and evangelical which denies the saving truth 
which the Church in this form has been laboring to bring home 
to the consciousness of her membership. Yet the whole view, 
taken as a mere dogma, or doctrine separated from the historical 
Christ and the new creation in Him, is nothing more than 
sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

This unnatural divorce is doubtless the occasion of much of 
our modern infidelity, It accounts also to a large extent for 
the want of confidence in the creeds and doctrines of the Church 
on the part of many good people, who seem to forget that the 
human intellect and reason need to be regenerated and sancti- 
fied, as well as the heart. But when the doctrine is held in its 
organic union with the great fact of redemption and salvation 
in and through Christ, the case is entirely different. Then it 
is true; it is the actualized idea itself, felt and understood in 
the domain of the Christian consciousness. As the living truth 
of God, it is His wisdom and power to salvation to every one 
that believeth. It is the personal realization in the very sanctu- 
ary of the soul of the objective truth of the Gospel. It is the 
inner experience that our holy Christian religion is real. The 
Church’s symbol of faith and her evangelical teaching are the 
form in which her living members unitedly profess and tell 
that blessed experience. The soteriological elements thus 
formulated became a solid ground of comfort and of hope. 
Standing in living union with Christ, being living members of 
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His body, integral parts of the new creation in Him, we have 
the assurance of the Holy Spirit that a full satisfaction is made 
for our sins; that we are delivered from all the power of the 
devil ; that we are so preserved that without the will of our 
Heavenly Father not a hair can fall from our heads ; that all 
things must be subservient to our salvation, and that we shall 
finally be glorified together with Him.” Accordingly we are 
not saved in virtue merely of an objective sacrifice well pleasing 
in the sight of God, but in virtue too of a subjective enough 
doing, by which we are regenerated, justified, (made just) sancti- 
fied, (made good and holy) glorified, (made glorious like our 
glorified Lord). The salvation to be complete must become 
inwrought. Whilst we are exhorted to “ work out our salva- 
tion with fear and trembling,” the effort can only avail while 
“God works within us to will and to do his good pleasure.” 
By no faith principle, by no effort of the human will, by no 
law of righteousness out of Christ, can man be saved. By no 
imaginary quenching of the flames of divine wrath by the over- 
whelming flood of divine love, by no magic power of the cross, can 
man be delivered from sin and its curse so as to obtain eternal 
life. ‘‘ Neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any- 
thing.” The only sacrifice well pleasing in the sight of God is 
that of a humanity crucified to the world in Christ, then per- 
fected in Him as the power of an endless life in the form of the 
new creation ; the new heavens and the new earth culminating 
in the humanity made in the image of God. That is the per- 
fect satisfaction, and our real redemption and salvation from 
sin. So it will be decided on the last day, when those who are 
Christ’s shall receive the plaudit: “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, enter ye into the joys of your Lord prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world;” and when the wicked, 
those who by the delusion of sin chose to remain in the com- 
munion with evil, shall receive the sentence: “‘ Depart ye 
cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels.” ‘True to our type: The Saviour is Judge, and the 
salvation is the condemnation. Amen. 
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Art. IIIL—A FEW WORDS FOR THE OLD LANDMARKS. 





BY REV. HENRY MANDEVILLE, D.D. 





A Long time ago I clipped from the columns of an influential 
paper this sentence: “The two great wants of our pulpit to-day 
are, more preaching of systematic theology, and more preaching 
of practical morals; in this we cannot be too vigorous and too 
earnest.” I desire in this paper to emphasize the first-men- 
tioned need, and to enter a short plea for the old landmarks; 
for the clear and faithful teaching in the pulpit (and Sabbath- 
school) of the doctrines formulated in systematic theology as 
held by the Church through the centuries. New wine is largely 
produced from the mental vintage of to-day, and largely sought 
after by multitudes. May it not be well to call our thought to 
some qualities of the old “wines well refined”? May we not 
stir up “pure minds, by way of remembrance,” by some con- 
siderations that show the vital relation of ‘‘ sound doctrine” to 
the most healthful and robust type of Christian men and 
women ? 

Momentous questions in relation to God, man and futurity, 
to human life and destiny, have in all ages surged with sad 
eagerness through the agitated soul, like the moan of the sea- 
waves rushing into the caverns in its rocky coasts. Answers 
to these are given, so far as they can be given, only in the 
teachings of theology. But theological science came into being 
and assumed definite form slowly, gradually, with labor and 
travail. Its facts and principles lie in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures without orderly arrangement, like the facts in chemistry 
and geology in nature. They are scattered through the several 
Books from Genesis to Revelation, like jewels in the sands of 
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Africa, or like chunks of gold in the gulleys in which the wash 
of the waters has deposited them. They must be gathered with 
painstaking toil and thought, and placed in their fit setting in 
the diadem of truth. 

The Church of Jesus Christ was not, indeed, in its very begin- 
ning, a creedless body. In the Old Testament, with its prescribed 
limitations and functions, we do not find any elaborate, formu- 
lated statement of truth. Revelation was incomplete, and given 
largely in types and symbols, that were imperfectly apprehended. 
At the opening of the New Testament economy, its creed was 
brief; in all probability was comprised at first in the formula 
of Baptism, “I believe in the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” The great work of the Church in that day was 
simply to make proclamation of Christ and His mission; the 
facts of His life, death and resurrection, and their meaning. 
The story told by Apostolic ambassadors was a novelty, some- 
thing fresh and unique in the realms of speculative philosophy 
and religious beliefs. But its newness soon vanished. Men 
began to ask, What does it really mean? What are its claims 
and its relations to the existing cultus and customs? Then oppo- 
sition showed its front. Intellect, sharpened in various schools 
of thought, took exceptions, offered objections, and called for 
explanations. Everywhere Jews and Gentiles resisted this new 
thing that was turning the world upside down, Errorists and 
heretics, Gnostics, Arians, Ebionites, Pelagiaris, Neoplatonists, 
ete., arose and sought to shape Apostolic teachings to their 
peculiar tenets. These things necessitated closer and clearer 
distinctions, more precise and complete statements, more elabo- 
rate and scholarly presentation and defence of the faith. The 
greatest minds, the best scholarship and the must devoted piety, 
have performed their noblest work in these fields of research 
and discussion. The centuries have swept past, and witnessed 
the birth and death of generations, nations, and systems of 
science and philosophy; and still this endeavor to give scientific 
and final form to theological truths has been prosecuted with a 
diligence and devotedness born of faith and love. We are 
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filled with amazement and admiration when we examine the 
quantity and quality of work rendered by Christian scholars, a 
noble army that has fought nobly for truth. Particularly in 
the early ages of Christianity, in the Reformation period, and 
in every time of religious struggle, they have appeared for 
every emergency. The final outcome of all this we have in the 
several catechisms, creeds and symbols of faith, in the various 
evangelical denominations. These are the ripened fruitage of 
all this learning, thought, culture and prayer. Uniformity we 
have not; but we have agreement in essentials, variety in non- 
essentials, and perchance disagreement in the philosophies that 
are inwoven in the several fabrics. In all cases we have the 
doctrines scientifically classified, systematically arranged, and 
fully, clearly stated. To this result we have come. This rich 
inheritance the past transmits to us. Why not take possession 
and use for the glory of Christ? Have we attained to such 
superior wisdom that with self-complacent infallibility we can 
declare their work and its results well enough for olden days, 
but not for the present? 


WHAT SAITH THE VOICE OF THE MASTER? 


A young clergyman, it is said, once propounded to the Duke 
of Wellington questions to this effect: “What do you think, 
Duke, of this work of foreign missions? of trying to convert 
the world by sending out men and women, with tracts and 
Bibles, into heathen lands? The Iron Duke simply replied: 
‘“‘What are your marching orders? Go by your marching 
orders, sir.” What are the directions of our Great Captain to 
us of tle Sacramental host? ‘Go ye, therefore, and disciple 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” Does this mean that only 
the sons of the prophets in the schools of the prophets are to be 
taught these things? Is not the commission explicit and em- 
phatic, teach all nations? teach all people? The men of God, 
thoroughly furnished in the knowledge of the vital things and 
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truths of the kingdom, are to teach the people all things that 
the Master has commanded. 

Apostolic practice was in harmony with this direction. The 
three thousand converts of Pentecostal day “continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.” St. Paul 
testifies to the Colossians: “‘whom we preach, warning every 
man, and teaching every man in all wisdom.” In the letters to 
Titus and Timothy he emphasizes with repeated and urgent 
force the need of sound doctrine both for themselves and the 
people. We need not quote further testimony. The voice 
divine speaks: in clear, ringing tones: Be ye teachers of pure, 
sound doctrine to my people. This is authoritative and final. 


THE VOICE OF HISTORY DECLARES ITS WISDOM. 


What saith it with respect to individuals? What names 
glow with deathless lustre on the historic page? Whose influ- 
ence lives from age to age, even unto this present? Are they 
not such as Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and a multitude 
more of kindred characters? These constitute a galaxy whose 
brightness illumines the historic heavens through successive 
generations. These direct thought, mould opinions, and set in 
motion waves of influence, ever deepening and broadening. 

Who among the laity to-day are among your most efficient 
church-members ? your most successful helpers in Sabbath- 
school, prayer-meeting and all Christian work and worship? 
On whom do you rely with fullest confidence that they will not 
disappoint your expectations? Are they not those who are 
most thoroughly rooted and grounded in the grand old doctrines 
of which the cross is the centre? 

Who among the ministry are the men to whom the entire 
Church of Christ looks as having largest power for good in 
their own age, and as creating power that shall be permanent? 
Are they not those who are sound and strong in their doctrinal 
convictions, and clear, fearless and outspoken in their presenta- 
tion? Some of them may not make as much noise as some 
others; may not fill as large a place in the papers and the 
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public eye; but they are your men of force, massive and 
mighty, as the sublime doctrines fall from their lips in loving 
simplicity and living earnestness, and are applied to the preva- 
lent questions of the times. They, whose discourses are rock- 
ribbed with the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, wield 
present and permanent power. 

Does not every preacher find in his experience that he ac- 
complishes his greatest good in his ministry, not by his oratory, 
nor byhis exhortations, but by the fullness and clearness of his 
instructions in Scriptural doctrines? He may not draw the 
vacillating crowd, who with “itching ears” rush after some new 
thing, some sensational excitement, some flowery rhetorician. 
But they who love “the truth as it is in Jesus,” will cling to 
Him, and will themselves become new centres of influence. 

Let us widen our view. The palmy days in the life of the 
Christian Church, the days of greatest resistance to evil, and 
most effective aggressiveness on the world, have been those in 
which the doctrines in their purity and completeness were most 
carefully studied, fervently loved, and earnestly preached. We 
appeal to Old Testament history in all its pages as illustrating 
the principle and confirming the position, so far as the truth 
was then revealed and apprehended. We appeal to the early 
days of the new dispensation in its warfare against error and 
for truth. We appeal to modern times. What sustained “the 
Church under the cross” in Holland during her stupendous 
struggle against the despotism of Spain and the Pope—a strug- 
gle unequalled in the majesty and heroism of its defense, and 
the splendor and magnificence of its triumphs? What braced 
the heart of the Huguenots of France in their baptisms of 
blood so often repeated, and so lucidly depicted by the historic 
pen? What enabled the Covenanters of Scotland to abide in 
the faith of Christ amid perils and persecutions, braving sum- 
mer’s heats and winter’s snows, and deadly hatred of men, as 
they sought their way to secret meeting-places in the caves and 
the barns scattered through old Scotia’s heathery hills and 
majestic mountains? What made Cromwell’s Ironsides resist- 
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less? their bones as brass, and their sinews as steel? What 
brought the Puritans to this continent, and caused them to 
make their permanent impress upon the institutions and 
life of the nation? These questions have only one answer: 
The clear understanding and glowing love for evangelical doc- 
trines. Universal history voices but one testimony: The secret 
of largest influence and grandest benediction to the world is the 
knowledge and love of Christian doctrines. These, enfibred in 
the mental and moral nature of the people and enthroned in 
domestic, social, and national life, are the mightiest factors in 
the uplifting of man. To these modern civilization owes its 
largest obligations. These are the Corliss-engine that moves 
and regulates the rushing wheels of its complex machinery in 
all departments of thought and enterprise. These span, as with 
a bow of beauty, and cheer human life and history, from 
the first Gospel-promise to our guilt-stricken progenitors unto 
the white throne at the end of the world; and its centre, the 
key-stone in its arch of glorious truths, is the cross, on which 
bleeds and dies, in sacrificial propitiation, “ the God incarnate, 
man divine.” 

Nor does the present spiritual condition of Holland and Ger- 
many, (and of Scotland too in some measure) in which catechetical 
and doctrinal instruction is enforced, invalidate the argument. 
We behold here in late years an ebb-tide that has carried a cold, 
dead orthodoxy, shorn of its life by rationalism, or “a form of 
godliness without the power;” but by-and-by, under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, the tide will re-set toward the flood of spiritual 
life; and then this very knowledge will become instinct with 
new energy, and be the chief force in causing the dead to hear 
the voice of the Son of God. 

With every allowance for exceptions, the voice of history to 
the stewards of the mysteries of the cross cries: “Teach the 
nations, teach the people Bible-doctrines, clearly, boldly, wisely.” 


THE VOICE OF PRESENT NEED EMPHASIZES THE CALL. 


Every Christian heart must praise God with joyful songs for 
the grand sight of the sacramental host, keeping step to the music 
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of the cross and marching with energy and enthusiasm to the 
conquest of the world for Christ ; seizing upon Sabbath-schools, 
prayer-meetings, mission work, evangelistic labors, and calling 
forth all resources to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
The world needs and the Church needs its increase a thousand- 
fold. There is room for all the earnest and wise workers, and all 
the wise methods of working that can be furnished. May the 
Blessed Master inspire them with divine life, and love and 
wisdom. 

But amid this bristling activity, does there not lurk a danger? 
We fear the sentiment is re-echoed by many, that is reported to 
have been expressed not long since by a Sabbath-school super- 
intendent: “I thank God I do not know anything about doc- 
trine.” Do we not hear from many lips the cry: The day of 
doctrine is past; the time is gone for antiquated dogmas; 
Christian people must work, work, must be about their Master’s 
business? Are we not told, as Froude says, that ‘the Chris- 
tian Church and work are moving along a line that will never 
be retraced; and that is, moving away from the old lines”? 
Or, as another says, that “among thinkers, the drift is away 
from formulated truth? that men’s thoughts are busy with 
things for which no account is given in the systems of 
theology?” 

As a consequence the thoughts of many are in perplexity. 
Their doctrinal ideas are superficial and chaotic. They can- 
not give to an inquirer for ‘‘a reason of the hope that is in 
them” an answer that goes beyond the simplest rudiments of 
scriptural teaching. It is, indeed, a blessed truth that men may 
be saved, and even do considerable good, with a modicum of 
Christian knowledge. But larger knowledge, (with equal zeal) 
would make a larger and more useful Christian. The very air 
is laden with the demand that ministers shall preach only the 
kind, merciful, loving side of God’s character, with little or 
nothing of what is kingly, just and righteous in His administra- 
tive sovereignty. The writer once had a member of his church 
say to him, “ Don’t use the word, Hell, in your sermons.” God 
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forbid that we should say in tenderest tones to the fearful, 
humble soul, “‘ He will not break the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax.” But is there not danger that in proclaim- 
ing the supremacy of love the vital importance of sound doctrine 
may be ignored? Nay—has it not come to pass that the pulpit 
has, to some extent, yielded to this sentiment, and covered with 
silk and velvet the sharp edge of the sword of the Spirit? If 
we have not too much exhortation to spiritual experiences, 
devotional exercises and religious activities, do we not have too 
few solid arguments built up with strong reasonings, setting 
forth the grounds and meanings of our faith to the apprehension 
of the people ? 

Every intelligent Christian would, indeed, deplore a revival 
of the bitter controversial preaching of former days; or any 
widening of the chasms that separate Christians. No one, 
who calmly and thoughtfully weighs the signs of the times, 
would blindly adhere to old formulas, or old methods, or claim 
that these old buckets hold all the waters in the wells of 
salvation. No one would claim that the preacher of to-day 
should exhibit a bare skeleton of dry bones; a petrified form of 
orthodox phraseology; a withered, dry mummy of another 
man’s body. Rather let each man remelt these old truths in 
the alembic of his own thought, re-animate them in the warm 
affections of his own heart, and send them forth in his own me- 
thod to fall red-hot into other minds and hearts. These old 
doctrines are like old wines, all the richer and more precious 
for their age. They were gathered from the vineyards of God 
in the counsels of eternity, and pressed in the vintage of 
Bethlehem, Gethsemane and Calvary. Surely we may have con- 
fidence (until proved false) in ideas that have been tried and tested 
by centuries of thought and experience, and sealed by many 
“ blood-witnesses.” These old‘truths commend themselves to 
our confidence and love more assuringly than the ever-fluctuating 
sentiments that claim to benew. ‘The old paths,” in which 
the fathers walked to Heaven and glory are good enough for 
us in life and death and immortality. “Iam not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 
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In their presentation every minister of Christ should be alive 
to the intellectual demands of the age. Let him stand, shoulder 
to shoulder, with the most advanced mental activity of the 
world. If he simply sits, like a grim giant in a huge castle, 
growling at men who are pushing inquiries into every subject ; 
if he fails to meet with fairness of argument, and fullness of 
scholarship those, who are asking, some honestly and earnestly, 
and some scornfully and defiantly, what is truth; then he will 
lose power with the men of his generation for the cause of 
Christ, while the heaving tides of thought are rushing past in 
mighty force. He may not slumber amid wide-awake men. 
Rip Van Winkles in the church may sleep, or occasionally rut 
their half-opened eyes in a half-dazed, half-stupid scare; but 
the whirling rapids sweep on, and bear on their swelling 
currents the mighty fleets of life and destiny. To enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of men of bold thought and daring 
action ; to saturate the mental activity, surging so mightily around 
us, with the principles and spirit of Bible-doctrines; the church, in 
her ministers and members, needs to be courageous, enterprising, 
enthusiastic. In sympathy with the intense spirit that stirs 
and thrills this generation, she must be bold and brave, no less 
than tender and loving, not only in measures and methods of 
work, but in presentation of truth, in preaching and teaching 
the vital and vitalizing doctrines of the faith. 

Are we not right? Do not the needs of the present 
conditions of human thought and life voice the cry—teach the 
people the everlasting doctrines of the Gospel ? 

This is strengthened by the voice of spiritual experi- 
ence. 

How are you to reach the conscience, the emotions, the will 
of men? By what instrumental force is the moral nature to be 
quickened from spiritual death, and ‘‘ raised to newness of life?” 
Is there any motive-power other than the truth of God? Is 
there any way by which that truth can reach the heart other 
than through the intellect? The mind must apprehend the 
truth, before the heart can experience its reality and power. 
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The obedience of the truth cannot be secured, until the mind 
seizes it, and distils it into the moral faculties; and the mind 
cannot seize it, save as it is taught by personal study or by 
those divinely appointed to make known the unsearchable riches 
of grace and truth in Christ Jesus. “Sanctify them through 
Thy truth; Thy word is truth.” “Of His own will begat He 
us with the word of truth.” ‘ The truth is the one and only 
means of grace.” Ministers, churches, sacraments, prayer, 
Christian fellowship, tracts, Bibles, these are effective only as 
conveyancers of truth to the mind. Does not all experience 
testify that some measure of doctrinal knowledge is essential 
to the life of God in the soul? Does it not also testify that as 
tliis stream is broad and deep and full, will spiritual life pour 
itself in fullness and power through the entire spiritual nature? 
The Christian’s growth in grace, other things being equal, will 
be proportioned to his growth in the knowledge of Christ Jesus. 
Holy affections are vitalized by the truth. * Take the recorded 
experiences of Christians; take those in the sphere of your 
personal knowledge; take your own experience, and tell me 
whether the subjective experience of the inner man of the heart 
does not strike its roots deep into doctrinal knowledge. The 
truth is the mirror in which we “ behold the glory of the Lord, 
and are changed into the same image from glory unto glory 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” , 

The voice of practical piety is in perfect harmony. 

Ignorance is the mother neither of devotion nor of godliness, 
but only of superstition and immorality. ‘‘ It is not possible to 
give piety without dogma, nor the Gospel without theology. 
As well ask for a child without the body.” Knowledge of 
Christian truth is the fountain whose waters make beautiful 
the entire walk and conversation in the rich fruitage of holy 
living. Knowledge and practice, Bible-doctrines and practical 
morals and religion are married, God has joined them together. 
There can be no logical nor moral divorce between them. 
Every duty must be enforced by a reason; and the reason is 
the doctrine out of which it springs. Any doctrine, that does 
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not lead to right practice, is not a Bible-doctrine biblically 
apprehended. 

History abundantly shows that there can be no reliable 
assurance of the practice of righteousness in love to man, and 
love to God, that is not built upon knowledge of truth. What 
Richard Hooker said of law we may emphasize in respect to 
evangelical doctrine ; “ Her seat is in the bosom of God; her 
voice is the harmony of the world; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage ; the very least as feeling her care, the great- 
est as not exempted from her power.” To dissociate Christian 
knowledge from practical piety is to do violence to every 
principle of character, every sentiment of grace, and every 
fact of experience. ‘If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” “If the salt has lost his savor, 
wherewith shall it be salted.” There may be knowledge with- 
out obedience ; but can there be obedience without knowledge ? 
Can there be saltness without salt ? Can there be light without 
light? Let light be blended with love; let love be transparent 
with light; and you have the nearest approach to the ideal 
Christian. If the light of truth be kept burning in the golden 
candlestick, He, who is in the midst, will inspire the love.” If 
ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

In view of these things we are disposed to heed the voice of 
the Lord by the Prophet: ‘‘ Stand ye in the ways, and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls;”” and to believe there is 
wisdom in the saying of the wise man: “ Remove not the 
ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set.”” We rely on 
the authority of the only text-book in teaching the formulated 
doctrines. There is no argument,no philosophy like this: 
the Bible teaches it, thus saith the Lord in Holy Scripture. 
Sciences, philosophies, reasonings change and become obsolete 
and valueless; but “the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
“‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my word shall not 
pass away.” The scholarly Neander has beautifully said, ‘‘ The 
Holy Scriptures will be, and will remain, in the richest and 
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most sublime sense, the Book of life. It will sustain itself in 
the face of all the developments of human culture that the 
world can produce, and will survive them all. The Holy 
Scriptures will be the oracle for all that concerns the salvation 
of men ; the oracle to teach us how all the different relations 
should be formed and directed, so that they may tend to and 
attain our eternal end.” New light may be poured upon its 
relations. Geography, geology, archzology, history, language, 
and all the subjects of human investigation, may bring their 
rays more fully in the future than in the past, and converge 
them, as in a focus, upon the sacred page. They shall not 
consume, only illuminate its glories. We hail light from any 
and every quarter. Amid the mists and clouds of human 
speculations and superstitions, will shine in undimmed splendor 
“the bright light,” the sun of truth, our dear old Bible; old, 
but ever young and fresh and vigorous. We give heed, “no, 
not for an hour,” to the miserable formula, the New Testament 
without the Old; nor yet the Old without the New. Our motto 
is, the Old and the New Testaments, “one and inseparable 
now and for ever.” In this faith we try to study and teach, 
to pray and preach, expecting the manifestation of the enthroned 
WORD of God, “looking for and hasting unto the coming of 
the day of God,” Every doctrine leads to Christ as its centre, 
holds up Christ as its chief excellence, finds its inspiration and 
life in Christ, and tends to bring together the, lost sinner and 
the saving Christ with all the unsearchable riches of His grace 
and glory. 
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Articte IV.—INTELLECTUAL CULTURE A FAILURE WITHOUT 
THE LEAVEN OF CHRISTIANITY. * 





BY REV. J. SAML. VANDERSLOOT. , 





Labor is a duty. It is taught us in the motions of nature— 
the changeful seasons, the varying skies, the whirling planets, 
the shifting sunbeams, and the restless shadows. 

It is imperative. Behind it are the golden fields, the mel- 
low orchards, the smiling gardens, the obedient forces of nature, 
the hidden treasures of earth, and the happiness of our race. 

“ Plough the soil; put in the seed!” cries a friendly voice. 

Then the Almighty drags the ladened clouds from His reser- 
voirs, the heated sun from His furnaces, and the charged winds 
from His magazines; and, from between His fingers, He sends 
the delicately-fashioned lightning-points and chaste pearl-drops, 
the tender ray-lines, and the dreamy zephyrs. God works, and 
bids us work. 

The law of the material world is not enfeebled in its appli- 
cation to the intellectual. In the Divine economy our internal 
gifts outrank, in their value, all matter. Mind is the higher 
order, for the ennobling of which, the lower was designed; a 
royal construction in which appears our holy origin; the phan- 
tasmal stair by which we first ascend toward the steeps of 
light. We see within it the same mysterious, heaven-born prin- 
ciple of growth developed in nature, together with all that such 
element imposes. But it is much more exalted, having a deeper 
and wider significance, through its permanent importance and 
its peculiar capacities for accretion. 

To apprehend our obligations rightly due attention must be 
given the nature of intellectual culture. As in other spheres of 
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development, so here, proper means are essential. Upon these 
will depend celerity of progress, and solidity of acquisition. To 
ignore them is to antagonize sense. The choice and assignment 
of studies and the hearing of recitations is one thing; but their 
mastery and transference to the mind is another. If the in- 
structor does not know how to impart and impress, in an orderly 
and generous way, and with due care to the economy of time, 
he is like the physician, whose only hope for skill is in experi- 
ments upon his unfortunate patients. He is, at best, but 
learning to teach, while his pupils are learning to learn. All 
such are failures, so long as there are well-tested canons of 
study abroad, which have come of experience and ability. 

The ordinary methods can but claim our passing notice. 
While they are subject to a similar law, they are only prepa- 
ratory, and fall short of what is truly meant. The struggles 
in the various well-known grades of public education cannot in- 
terest us any more than those of their most humble primaries. 
Their instruction is but meagre at most. They lay the some- 
what rough-hewn foundation, but do not rear the finished 
structure. The education they give has its prescribed value 
and compensation. [Illiteracy can say as much. And a little 
learning, unimproved, may be a dangerous thing. It often bears 
less the relation of ignorance, than of falsehood, to truth. 

Our interest centres in the advanced processes of mind 
training. They are the singular property of colleges. They 
have little of the uncertainty and change found in all others, 
while transcending them in skill and success. By them a 
healthful and stately discipline is secured. They make the 
powers of logic vigorous and apt, the understanding. robust and 
clear, the judgment faithful and honorable, and the deep trea- 
sures of knowledge a pleasure. They enrich and store the 
memory with things best adapted to an intelligent life; by 
which may readily be detected mind poverty, and the vanity of 
that knowledge which possesses least of truth when most proud 
of it; and by which is brought into close communion with us 
the genius of the ages—the truest means of affluence in wisdom 
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and understanding. They develop the man, so that he begins 
life with the largest measure of skill, and the best opportunities 
for mastery ; so that he may most safely reject the false and 
enjoy the true; and so that he may, in the freest sense, be all 
that is meant by the much abused term, a gentleman. They 
qualify, or have the power to qualify, in the highest degree, for 
the battle of time and its ultimate triumphs. They gather up 
the flower of the land just when in the most evolutionary period ; 
when old convictions are freely thrust out and new ones 
adopted; and when character is most solidified. And they 
send abroad brain force tempered and burnished and edged to 
its fullest capacity; suited to the greatest success in temporal 
and spiritual warfare. 

We must regard, also, the importance of intellectual culture. 
By it is inestimable ability. It enables us to distinguish between 
truth and error. The world is very deceptive. Society is often 
only thinly veneered. A real preparation, that will go to the 
root of things, and grasping at facts, rise above mere accidents ; 
that, separated from doubts, will publish the everlasting verities 
of truth and justice, is indispensable. Even, with it, there are 
snares and decoy. Our atmosphere is poisoned by the noisome 
vapors of the pit. About our highways are avaricious, sensual 
and preying beasts. We have the painted butterflies of fashion 
and insinuating gnats of folly. Men of trained habits of re- 

- flection are wanted, that they may themselves be secure, and 
bring blessing to others. There are places for them in the fore- 
front, where is to be untwisted, or cut with Macedonian will, 
the gordian knot of right and wrong. And if, as may be urged, 
such now and then should deceive us; if, after having expa- 
tiated through the planetary spaces, or lingered in the 
society of the ancient heathen republics, or done wonders in 
the abstractions of mathemathics and metaphysics, they should 
prefer error; if, even, after having patiently yielded to the 
hydraulic pressure of a ponderous theology, they should become 
a standing reproach; they will in the end only prove isolated 

exceptions. 
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By it are increased advantages. The latent energies and 
normal dispositions may have prominent defects that it will be 
impossible to fully remove. Yet, the improvement reaching to 
every joint and nerve and fibre and pore, will hide much of 
them away. Just as the turning of the water-course through 
sterile and rocky meads will beautify, and make all of grass and 
bush and tree about it more fresh and succulent and plump, so 
the stream of knowledge will add cheer and charm wherever it 
traverses. If few or no hindrances exist, immeasurable benefits 
must arise. The mind, impressing itself on all it does, will 
exbibit its degree of skill, and meet with corresponding appre- 
ciation. It cannot but assert itself in thought, in speech, and 
in labor. Superiority, the universal criterion of value, will 
manifest itself. The ideas will show the calibre of the mould; 
the conversation will exhibit the quality of heat and forging ; 
and the task done will present the pattern first cut in the 
brain-foundry. Skill, in any form, is a friend to human inte- 
rests, and only a menace to charlatanry and ignorance. 

By it we are brought into extended influence. There is a 
three-fold power in life,—that of mind, and force, and money. 
In this I have observed the genuine order. Mind predominates. 
The records of time parade before us great battalions, from the 
diversified domains of history, theology, morals, philosophy, 
metaphysics, poetry and oratory. We recognize among them 
men whose wisdom will outlustre, a thousand-fold, the united 
heroism and splendor of the East. Such as Homer and Pin- 
dar, and Socrates and Aristotle, and Demosthenes and Cicero, and 
Bacon and Pitt, and Zwinglius and Calvin, and Ussher and Jahn, 
and Milton and Bunyan, and Neander and Chalmers, will continue 
to lead and instruct men, when the Alexanders and Fredericks 
and Wellingtons and Grants and Shermans and Sheridans make 
no more impression upon intellect than the inscribed mausolea 
above them, on which the creeping lichens have done their 
destroying work. Force has asserted itself, but only to in- 
crease the gap between it and its competitors in the race for 
glory. And, alongside it, money has a more pitiable appear- 
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ance, The wise man’s words, “he that loveth silver shall not 
be satisfied with silver,” tell the whole story. The subject has 
been unsavory since the final reckoning of Solomon with Hiram. 
To its friends, we can only say, the wisest of all philosophy is 
that of silence, and an open profession of ignorance is the best 
evidence of a solid understanding. But mind has superiority 
and majesty with it. It holds the avenue to the great heart of 
humanity. Its mere mention here, is our argumentum ad ho- 
minem. It can stand upon its past history and conscious great- 
ness. Its glory perishes not. 

We must notice, too, the necessity for intellectual culture. 
The present epoch is one of advancement. On every hand, 
and in every direction, the wheels of progress are flying. We re- 
gularly hear the clanking of mind equipments and the clamor 
of controversy. Old and neglected sections of investigation 
are being recultivated. The plough-foot is gliding along in the 
subsoil of thought, and we seem to be having better furrows and 
richer truths, 

Education of the advanced type is abroad. Among the aged, 
with locks more beautiful than the winter’s snows, are numbers 
who, souvenirs of a buried race, appear as graceful ‘autumn 
leaves in the alumni shades. In the ranks of those composing 
the vigor of our commercial, business and social systems, are 
the gifted, whose roots and rootlets are in the class-rooms, li- 
terary societies, and chapels of the higher schools. And, in 
the far-reaching nursery-lines of the nation ; the budding young 
trees in our classic fields; we see those who, under skilful in- 
struction, will soon bear forth a wisdom “ better than rubies,” 
and an understanding “a well-spring of life.” 

Thus, the pedagogues of the fathers are receding. Many of 
them are dead, pace tua. Their bones are in the valley. I 
would not prophesy upon them, though their sinews and flesh 
and skin and breath, made tough in skirmishes with recalcitrants, 
should become as tender as those of the wavering novice at the 
shrine of Nepos. The school-houses of logs and stone, too, are 
going. Some have expanded into institutions having teachers 
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and professors who are doing more for our peace and security 
than the army and navy; more for the success and glory of 
the church than all the spurt and spasm of the past century. 

No longer is attainment restricted to families in conspicuous 
places. It looks no more for its patrons only among the liberal 
and wealthy. Its benefits have so challenged and won upon 
general attention, that all make obeisance before it. Rich and 
poor, wise and unlearned, have come under contribution to it. 
From sea to sea, men of cultured ability, distinction and ur- 
banity, grace places of trust and emolument. To contend with 
these athletes, without the indispensable training, is to put a 
premium on indiscretion and immodesty. 

Does some one contend that, many at the helm, in our great 
range of activities, know nothing of the classics—of their disci- 
plinary value and subsequent use? I need but reply that, 
they realize their disadvantage in frequent contrasts. It is 
evident to them, as to us, that as mind-culture increases, the 
untrained will fall to the rear, just as, in the privations and en- 
gagements of an army, the undrilled and inexpert are the first 
to engage in a rout, or enter the hospitals. The question of 
special talent and adaptation does not enter this discussion. It 
is one, simply, of wisdom or ignorance; of skill or awkward- 
ness. 

Evidently we must either meet the circumstances surrounding 
us, or be the ciphers for every presuming figure. There isneed 
for absolvement from dangers and fears; for qualifications 
upon which to lean. The sly serpents of doubt and trepida- 
tion will quickly lift their loops, like the boa, and, encircling 
manhood, crush it to lifelessness. Heaven has marked out 
peace and freedom for us. It is in the fullest cultivation of our 
gifts. In their exaltation, and proper employment, is serenity 
—that jewel in earth’s coronet, reflecting the light of wisdom’s 
broad phylactery, and pouring down its radiance on the golden 
sceptre of power, and the prismy heart of love. 

Compulsion is upon us. We cannot honorably escape it. 
We can tarry no more in the Jericho of rudimentals until our 
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beards are grown. The city of minarets and towers and worldly 
grandeur is about us. The temple of marble and gold, with 
its massive form, reposing like a couchant lion on the moun- 
tain, is before our eyes. Intellectual culture is not a matter of 
choice. Few are too poor to struggle for it. Sad the condition 
of any who are too mean or indolent to enter the contest. 

We must, further, estimate the excellent features of intellec- 
tual culture. One of these is peculiar to the individual, and is 
furnished in a senseful and divinely-planned system of co-edu- 
cation. The mind, never separated from feeling, or the emo- 
tions, enjoys their generous and faithful support. Dissociation 
is impossible. Otherwise, a sad day might dawn upon our 
schools. Herein the omniscient Father has cast about us noble 
lines of security. We see the presence of such a system in every 
branch of literature and study. That it should exist seems 
reasonable. Else how could men be so thoroughly and pro- 
portionately adapted to the sympathies, tendernesses, and re- 
finements belonging to poet, physician, judge, divine, and social 
and domestic life? The intellectual and emotional are so in- 
terwoven and interchangable that one always seems composite 
of the two. They are united of God. No human wisdom or 
power can separate them. In more than one sense does the 
striking off of the head stop the heart, and the striking down of 
the heart lay the head low. The mere slighting of the intel- 
lectual has given us sound without harmony; inattention to 
the emotional has given us training without character. The 
disregard of either may be worse than that of both. To despise 
both is a measureless crime. 

Another feature presents itself, in the circumstances sur- 
rounding me, which will somewhat, also, serve as an illustra- 
tion. The head may be said to represent the man, and the 
heart the woman. (In this I do not affirm superiority in either. 
I would not dishonor my sex by stating the truth. Woman 
seems to lack the boldness, and vigor, and violence of her liege, 
more than anything else.) The co-education and co-operation 
of these two I maintain to be a great step in the direction of 
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choice culture. It is a striking excellence, practically and 
wisely expressed, in the conduct of this modern Palatinate of 
the Reformed Church. Most profoundly would I honor it. 
For I doubt whether the purest blessings, and holiest at- 
mosphere, and most accomplished results, will ever descend 
upon, and make fragrant the halls of Harvard, or Yale, or Am- 
herst; or the corridors of Wellesley, or Vassar; until the com- 
bined influences of our most exalted gifts, as found in the two 
fold ranks of humanity, are fully employed. The marked su- 
periority of moral tone shown by the Boston University — one 
of the youngest and most progressive of our schools — stands 
out conspicuously before the latter-day licentiousness and 
rowdyism characteristic of Old Harvard. And beyond this, I 
dare not presume upon contrast. Ofcourse, young ladies are 
always ladies, so far as gentlemen can find out; at least, until 
the latter are sufficiently interested to help keep their secrets. 

There is no criticism like that of comparison. Our co-edu- 
cating schools stand second to none in morals and refinement. 
I rejoice at it; at the lesson it teaches. For, nothing that 
is good or true should be denied a single child of God. Par- 
ticularly not her who first brought wisdom to us—the wisdom 
above all—the Anointed One; who lingered, sorrowing, at the 
crucifixion, and was the first at the resurrection; who bathes 
us with her tears of thankfulness, when our eyelids are first 
unlocked, and pours over us, at the last, the distillations of her 
sorrow, making the death-pallor more beautiful and fragrant 
than the gold and frankincense and myrrh of the East. 

The semi-barbarous claim, that women should only be edu- 
cat ed to be mothers, is but a mouthing at our civilization. Its 
logic belongs to the moles and bats. Is there not greater reason 
for the education of men to be fathers and gentlemen? We 
have more of hope, as a nation, from intelligent mothers. In 
the too selfish use of good brains, fathers seldom perpetuate 
them. 

As to the dangers urged, by the opponents of co-education 
generally, they are but spectral. They have no basis in truth. 
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Man is not solely advantaged, and woman debased, in any 
measure or ratio. The public association of the sexes has never 
been detrimental to either. All the experiments known prove 
this. God has so constructed the two, morally and intellectu- 
ally, that through frequent social contact, one is elevated, while 
the other is invigorated. I hold separation to be intrinsi- 
cally a hurt, more or less demoralizing and weakening to both. 
Young men need, at every period, the refining influence of 
woman’s presence, especially during student life. And young 
women will have the fullest return in an increased ability to 
rise above the gossamer deceits, and worse consequences, en- 
cumbering every illiberal and inequable social system. © 

It is a shame that man should so cheaply rate his honor, and 
discount that of woman, as to forbid him to invite her to intellec. 
tual rivalry. Every argument against it is a reflection on the 
pure Gospel of God. Parents, too, should always esteem their 
children more than their gold and chattels, and begin with the 
last hush of lullaby to instil prudence, honor and faith into 
childhood; thereby releasing themselves from the unworthy 
fears that beget many social shadows, and much of unholy suf- 
fering. 

A remaining feature commends itself in the contact of cul- 
ture with life. It is continuously establishing itself and win- 
ning new laurels. The triumphs of mind have always enjoyed 
peculiar favor, resulted in public blessing, secured a commen- 
surate fame, and brought a weight of honor to seats of learning. 
They cannot do otherwise now. The Newtons and Miltons 
and Drydens. and Barrows and Addisons and Butlers and 
Clarkes and Stillingfleets and Foxes and Johnsons, of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in England; and the Adams’ and Websters 
and Everetts and Choates and Longfellows and Bancrofts and 
Sewards and Alexanders and Lowells and Abbotts, of our 
various institutions, in America, have done no more for the 
heraldry of colleges, than is being done now, between thorough 
training and popular sympathy with it. 

But special prominence must be given to another phase of 
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my subject. Above all else relating to intellectual culture, is 
its best association. By this I mean its intimate relation to 
Christianity. My reflections have, thus far, presumed this, 
and could not have done otherwise. 

Turn with me, briefly, along our era, to the past, ignoring 
the fact that advanced education was originally found wallowing 
in the filth and wickedness of the ancient idolatries and super- 
stitions. In the first century the religion of Christ made 
remarkable progress. It had taken root in Italy, Spain, and 
many parts of Asia and Africa. Teachers arose whose learning 
and ability have never lost their lustre. Clement, Cyprian, 
and Ignatius, along with Gnostic philosophers and theologians 
of divers shades of opinion, had behind them numerous be- 
lievers. The apostles and many of their immediate followers 
were gone. Men who had the Records for their instruction, 
and the Spirit for their guidance, were the dependence of the 
Church. There was a demand for teachers who could meet 
trained antagonists. No time was lost. So earnestly was the 
work done, and so successfully, that, in the second century, 
Ireneus, Justyn Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, Melito, Hippoly- 
tus, Dyonysius, Claudius, Bordesanes, Agrippa Castor, and 
multitudes of trained men sprang up who boldly taught. Thus, 
before the third century, Christianity became more widely dis- 
seminated over the earth than any one religion, true or false. 
Ireeneus says, “the Egyptians, Celts, Lybians, and Germans 
believed.” Clemens asserts that, “ Christ was known in all 
nations.” ‘Tertullian affirms of the Saviour, “‘ He reigns every- 
where, and is adored in all places.” The learned carefully 
disciplined and instructed others in their favorite tenets; so 
that Christianity early associated itself with the choicest pre- 
paration as a successful means of diffusion. And, however 
often the crude views of oriental theology and philosophy were 
brought into fantastic combination with the Gospel, they re- 
ceived new life and power from such companionship. 

It will be impossible, here, to trace through each succeeding 
century the united growth of intellectual culture and Chris- 
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tianity; or to look into the details of the long list of persecu- 
tions, in which schools were crushed, churches demolished, 
sacred literature destroyed, privileges denied, and bishops and 
teachers sent to dungeon or torture; or, to consider the count- 
less circumstances in which imperial policy, magisterial jealousy, 
priestly selfishness, philosophical rancor, and superstitious fury 
were active against the only true wisdom. It will be, perhaps, 
enough to state that, through the fiercest of mental conflicts, 
and the hottest fires of martyrdom, were brought the consecrated 
genius of man and the seed of our holy catholic Church. 

And, in all, we have the truth that, while the Gospel was 
first to the poor and ignorant, that they might not be despised ; 
and because the rich and learned would not receive it; never- 
theless those, who gave diligent attention to the careful prepa- 
ration of mind and heart, were the most honored of God in 
every age. 

In a hurried glance at the map of the Old World it is plain 
that the intimacy contended for was never greater or more 
fruitful of good. Through it England has gradually surmounted 
amazing difficulties and obtained ascendency. Through it Scot- 
land is greatly superior to Spain in all that makes for happi- 
ness and peace. Through it Prussia has carried away the prize 
of German sovereignty. Through it Italy has emerged from the 
iron heel of the Vatican and begun the march of liberal govern- 
ment. Through it this mighty West has become the resting- 
place of our missionary fathers and their children forever. And 
through it is the artillery more effective than the guns of 
Krupp, and- more incisive than the blades of Damascus, by 
which have been thundered away the outposts of heathenism, 
and hewn in pieces the Agag of Mahommedanism. 

It was not so with Intellectual Culture in her former loneli- 
ness. Christianity, fresh from the Father’s roof-tree, and full 
of the glow of Omnipotence, sought her out as an alien child of 
Wisdom. She kissed her brow, whispered her into holy remem- 
brance, and then began the task of lifting her to the skies. 
And, for 1800 years, they have been rising above God’s Israel 
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in the East, until their majestic forms, erect and confident ; and 
their beaming faces, beautiful as flowers sprinkled with dew; 
are the admiration of the ages. 

But look, for a moment, at the past of our own country. 
From the beginning our higher institutions have been the pro- 
duct of Christianity. The chief aim, in their first establish- 
ment, was a trained ministry. This is seen in the curriculum 
uniformly employed. In their earlier years the bulk of gra- 
duates became preachers, Then the various professions, busi- 
nesses and trades discovered their worthfulness and patronized 
them. Itis said that, previous to the year 1846, there were 35,000 
alumni in America, and that nearly one-fourth of them were in 
the sacred office. These few statements are enough to show how 
much culture is indebted to religion for its emancipation and 
success among us; and how highly-favored we have been in 
having the principles and truths of God run parallel with our 
institutions—through which we already seem to be His reform- 
ing people. They should also enable us to hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith; and to cling to Christ in our training, as 
well as in our learning; in our lives, as well as in our deaths. 

At present everything we see establishes the claim made. 
Institutions are generally recognized as the heritage of our 
churches. They are mostly built and nourished and controlled by 
them. And, as a natural result, their methods are corrective of 
speculative abuses ; their safeguards equal to the insinuations of 
skepticism and error; and their influence positively Christian. 
At the all-transitional time, the treasures of a pure religion are 
dispensed. The exceptional instance or two, in which human 
wisdom has vaunted itself above the Divine, disproves nothing I 
have assumed. And now, after the surf of sin has beaten and 
broken on the shores of our hearts so long, and rolled high in 
its violence against wisdom ; after all its blatant enmity to the 
Church of Christ ; and after its grotesque failures to deify igno- 
rance; need we stand tremblingly before the future? 

The intimacy is even more clearly seen in the trinity of our 
being. Here is the material body. Its chiselling is lofty. It 
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presents more beauty and grace than the tents of Kedar, or 
curtains of Solomon. It is more symmetrical and stately than 
the cedars of Lebanon, or pastures of Sharon. The Infinite 
fashioned it—I had almost said, after Himself! But let that 
thought not disturb you. He came and assumed it as a robe. 
He wears it to-day; for, “as to His body, He is in heaven.” 
Then, I ask, is this not a most honored construction? But 
now, again, turn to the mind; that voluntary and rational 
faculty which thinks, reasons, remembers, wills; that holier 
thing which, with all its capacities and functions and disci- 
pline, may rise into the presence of the great white Throne. The 
body is a tangible, divisible, extended creation, perfectly suited 
tous. The mind is intangible, and of spiritual mould, looking 
out of the eye, hearing through the ear, and touching with the 
hands. Thus intellect is allied to foreign matter and permeates 
it. Yet, again, turn to the soul; the centre of worship and 
being; the ever-esssential and moral part by which we are 
the subjects of an eternal government. It is the holiest thing 
of all. By it we have conscience; the representative of God in 
the breast ; the appointed judge of our current acts. The dis- 
tinction between body and mind is, at least, apprehendable, 
and seems illustrated by the shell and its kernel. But the case 
is different, as between the mind and soul. The pulp and the 
fragrant oil fail to illustrate them. They seem to blend in a 
sweet, rich life, far above everything of palpable character. 
Nothing could be more intimate ; nothing be more closely allied 
in sublimest concerns. They are more than “Eng” and 
“Chang.” They are two in one and one in two. 

It would seem that the association of intellectual culture 
with Christianity is all-sufficient; all we can require. A trained 
mind, taught in the truth, is fitted for every place and duty. 
It gives a man a grand personality, by which his acts and life 
are guaged. It brings him into the most interesting relations. 
Amid the roar of modern advance the voice of God will direct 
and keep him. He may get patience from the spider, or an 
astounding fact from the falling apple, or inspiration from the 
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struggling grass-blade. But it will be the God-voice to him. 
Between his culture and his Christianity he will have all that is 
necessary for the sanctification of his toil. 

In the great world the same truth is met. There is not a 
single movement, however honorable; not a single measure, 
however reformatory ; not a single act, however charitable; 
but, that we must look beyond the external, to know its proper 
merit. If the all-pervading power of Christianity is down at 
the core, success is sure. If not, ultimate confusion, in some 
way or other, is inevitable. No truly good man can do a bad 
act, though the world may count it such. And no truly bad 
man can do a good act. So with all enterprises from the 
greatest to the least. To have value and permanency, they 
must have the religion of Christ at the heart. They need it 
just as much when in the hands of the best disposed, as when 
in the hands of the worst. With that, they will prosper though 
their friends offer nothing but the prayer of faith. I have no 
confidence in societies for improvement, for the prevention of 
cruelties, for the suppression of vice and immorality, for the 
abatement of pauperism, for the aid of the friendless, or the 
promotion of temperance, unless they have their conception and 
life inthe Gospel of Christ. We know how temperance movements 
havecome and gone. We know how favoritism and selfishness 
and corruption have made organizations, with pure names, a 
by-word. We know how a single season of terrible epizooty- 
plague has done more for beasts of burden than all the cant 
and parade of friendly societies. All such means prosper best 
under spiritual inertness. They suffer most when the pulpit is 
never so faithful and aggressive. 

What a lesson for all in the ministry, and even those who 
may hereafter enter it! How persuasive and zealous they 
should be in the warfare against evil! With what gravity and 
earnestness they should teach dependence on consistent and 
systematic labor! To what an unqualified extent they should 
deprecate that condition of inertness that tends to instigate men 
and women, under the name of evangelists ; the unprepared and 
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unordained, having often unsettled and unsound convictions ; 
to enter in, and lay violent hands, upon the things that belong 
to the altar of God’s House! And may I not here affirm 
that, just as physicians must not rest while their patients are 
dying by scores; and crews not lie down while signal guns 
of distress are booming from myriads of wrecks ; so our clergy 
must not stand indifferently by, while the same rock in the 
desert, that is used by some for refreshing, is made the Tarpeian 
summit from which many more are dashed down by their 
pitiable self-conceit. 

The church has within it all the power and machinery re- 
quired for reform and the alleviation of suffering. Nothing can 
take its place. There is but the one true means; just as there 
is but one inner ‘life, for all outer life, and one eternity for 
time. Men may prate about kindly deeds, and flaunt their vir- 
tues in the face of heaven; they will in the end find but one 
centre, without which is confusion. As surely as the absence 
of light is darkness; of heat, cold; of sound, silence; of gra- 
vitation, imponderableness; so, the absence of Christianity, is 
death. Without it the best morality is but a lie. 

I would therefore write the words “ True Wisdom,” in letters 
of bright gold, over the facade of every college in the land. 
Then, coming to their chapel doors, I would affix above them 
the phrase, “ All-sufficient.” And then, ascending their pulpits, 
I would inscribe high-up and boldly the truth, “ For Time and 
for Eternity.” 

Through the association named, intellectual culture has its 
sublime inspiration. In this, I allude to the Holy Scriptures ; 
the Book of Christianity. Between it and every form of human 
teaching I can institute no comparison other than that apparent 
in the creative Mind and creature brain. Nature itself 
is a book of ponderous truths. From the caverns in the 
mountains to the cavities in the grains of sand; from 
the gorgeous landscape to the little mold, with its forests and 
flowers and fruits; from the leviathan in the deep and the king 
of beasts in the jungles to the trifling insect, taking its 500 
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steps per second; from the teeming city to the colony grazing 
on the little leaf, like oxen in the meadow; and from the mighty 
ocean to the water-drop, with its world of disporting life, we 
may gather inspiration and instruction. But, to go to nature, 
is like going to the gift, instead of the Giver; like going to the 
happy homestead, after a journey, and finding only the building 
and furniture, and meeting no Father’s voice and loving family. 
We seek more than nature. We find our need in Revelation. 
The entrance of the Word fills us with light. Its thoughts, its 
superhuman address, its delightful arcana, its astonishing 
miracles, its verified prophecies, and its world of internal 
evidence make man’s mind frail and dumb before it. It drives 
away, and down the Gadarean cliff of human understanding, the 
conceits of science, philosophy, art and unbelief, into the sea 
of folly. 

It has been said that, in epic poetry, Homer and Virgil are 
unrivalled; that, in oratory, Demosthenes and Cicero excel ; 
that, in history, Heroditus, Thucidides, Xenophon, Livy, 
Tacitus, and Sallust are yet the most animated, elegant, pic- 
turesque and interesting; that, in drama, Sophocles and 
Euripides are unsurpassed in real delicacy of imagery and 
sentiment ; thut, in comedy, Terrence leads in grace, correctness 
and simplicity; that in elegy and pastoral and lyric poetry, Ti- 
bullus, Theocritus, and Horace are masters ; and, in brief, that 
the ancient Greek and Roman classics tower above all modern 
aspirations. 

But, as we carefully contrast them all with the stirring pre- 
sentations of Jehovah, they become but feathery mocking. 
They lack the brilliancy of true wisdom; the heavenly rays 
of our Bible. Go to the 18th Psalm for gorgeous imagery, to 
the 17th of Isaiah for dramatic power, to the 1st of Genesis for 
historic sublimity, to the 12th of 1 Chronicles for wild heroism, 
to the 4th of Job for thrilling conception, and to the 3d of 
Habakkuk for transcendent oratory. They stand unequalled. 
And so I might point to Jeremiah for lofty thought and pathos, 
to Ezekiel for figures and metaphors, and to Nahum for poetic 
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ardor and precision. Then, there are, Deborah’s song, David's 
lament, Absalom’s wail, Judah’s speech, the Hebrew captive’s 
song, Mary’s thanksgiving, and the Master’s beatitudes,—all 
of them on thrones, before which the world of literature must 
fall down. These waters of truth are deeper than the seas and 
wider than the generations. Culture may here stoop and slake 
its thirst, and become in its stature as the son of Kish. 

Men have not always sought its aid, or acknowledged its 
claims, or discovered its wealth. Therefore, they have not 
known these things. Some have condemned it like Hume, who 
confessed his ignorance; like Halley, who admitted to Newton 
he had not examined it; and like Paine, who glanced at it more 
than he read it. Some have opposed its secrets, and yet would 
have denied its divine origin more stubbornly if they could have 
fathomed it; closing their eyes to the fact that there are 
mysteries in nature, reaching from the heart of man to the 
pulsations of the animalculz and motes he takes into his body. 
Others have affected to discern disingenuousness in it, notwith- 
standing the frankness apparent, in its exposure of the idola- 
tries of God’s chosen, as well as their acts of devotion; in the 
crimes of David, as well as his virtues; in the corruptions of 
Solomon, as well as his wisdom; in the denial of Peter, as 
well as his pentecostal power ; and in the treachery of a Judas, 
as well as the upper-room prayer-meeting. 

And what shall I further say of this glorious Fountain of 
knowledge? Has it not always been the inspiration of noble 
minds? Macaulay could not complete an important task 
without it. Daniel Webster declared that, from his mother’s 
feet, he made it his ceaseless reflection. Newton called it “the 
most sublime philosophy.” Sir Matthew Hale said, that there 
was ‘no book like it for learning and use.”’ Mirandula called 
it, “the only book of true eloquence and wisdom.” Milton 
affirmed that, there were no songs, no orations, no politics like 
those it gave. Maury confessed that, in his scientific pursuits, 
it put round after round in his ladder. Sir Wm. Jones asserted 
that, it had “more beauty, morality and important history 
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than all other books.”’ In the light of such testimony can I 
add anything ? 

Has it not always made great men? It gave Milton to poetry, 
Raphael to art, Wren to architecture, Thorwaldson to sculpture, 
Handel to Music, Wellington to chieftainship, and, may I not 
add, Washington to Infant America. It took Chalmers and 
Hall and Evans and Barker from skepticism and made them 
powerful leaders in the Christian ranks. 

But I must not continue this array of evidence. It is clear 
that the best attainments of our civilization, and more than 
one-half our literature, rests upon its inspiration and glory. 
Think of it—one book, and only one ; from between the porches 
of the Temple, from the plains of Galilee, from Asia and Arabia, 
from the schools of Bethel and Jericho, from the splendid 
palaces of Babylon, from the idolatrous banks of the Chebar, 
from the haunts of Polytheism and its idols, from the scenes 
of Pantheism and its vain philosophy ; is the source of all that 
is truly and permanently great and inspirational in literature! 
No wonder Jerome learned it by heart, and Turtullian read it 
day and night, and Theodosius wrote it out with his hand, and 
Chrysostom hung over it for three years! No wonder that 
Mueller has read it, by course, over one hundred times ! 

Young men! young women! take the Bible for your inspi- 
ration. Other books are well enough in their place. Go to 
the Fountain. The stream is not so sweet. The leaves of the 
deadly upas and nightshade may grow on the banks and dip 
their leaves in the current. Go further on for safe and copious 
draughts. Go higher up, even to the Fountain at the cleft of 
the Rock ! 

Let me here leave you under the shade of these reflections 
upon the Book of Christianity, while I humbly enter upon its 
Holy of Holies, and lay a feeble tribute at the feet of our 
Great High Priest. On Him, the bearer of our burdens and 
the foundation of our hopes, depends this Book of inspiration. 
It is His Spirit that pours through and illuminates both the 
Law and Gospel. There is none other that hath life. I go to 
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Him in the rude caravansarei stable, and having in derision 
the sluggish, hoary form of worldly knowledge, drop the tear 
of affection, and adoringly take His tiny hand in mine. I walk 
with Him along His thorny way, until I see, within the deep- 
ening shades of Golgotha, increasing light, I alternate, be- 
tween Him and the favored Simon, under the heavy cross. I 
stand awhile on Calvary, before His mangled, dying form, with 
guilt-bowed head. And then, I leave the empty wooden cross, 
and cry: “Where is my Lord?” I sit not down, and taking 
senseless crucifix, with form quite false upon it, stare my poor 
soul back into Philistia’s shadows. But I quit the barren hill 
and follow Him. Even through the Arimathean tomb I go. 
Then, as He ascends, with hands across my breast, my eyes 
peer after Him towards the Everlasting Hills; when, suddenly, 
I see two lovely forms—Faith and Hope—radiant with wisdom 
and beauty. They point to the falling mists, and say: ‘‘Be- 
hold Him!” I look, and lo, my Saviour! He is not dead! 
He lives! 


Enough! No more let me worship dead emblems, and own 
the idolatries of an ignorant Christianity. Let me recognize 
and cling to Him in the life-giving bread and wine. No more 
let me linger about the outer sense and meaning of the Word; 
but, with the largest possible dependence, seek at His hands 
the Key of the Spirit, by which is turned back the bolts, and 
are opened the doors, to His treasures; and by which I discover 
the priceless doctrines hidden away in the teachings of the 
Sinaitic law, and the wisdom of the Sacred songs, and the fiery 
words of the seers; as also the fragrant prophecies in the evan- 
gelic history. He is my Chariot of Wisdom, the pillars of 
which are better than beaten gold, and the purple linings above 
the gems in the bosoms of princes. 


“* Christ Son of God, and Christ the Son of man; 
Christ o’er the earth and Christ in kingly reign !’ 
So sang the saints when first their song began,— 
So shall it rise a never-ending strain. 
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“Come, Thou, and touch my lips, that they may sing ; 
Come, fill my heart, that it with love o’erflow ; 
My Lord, my Life, I would some tribute bring, 
And tell the world how much to Thee I owe.” 


In the association given intellectual culture has also its crown- 
ing peril. There is the danger of its separation from Christi- 
anity. It may appear in the settled aversion of the student to 
spiritual things. The parents have had too many acres; or 
have themselves been the product of unconcern. Spiritual 
training did not come with a mother’s look and father’s smile 
and sister’s kiss and brother’s hand; did not find its way from 
the hearthside gatherings to the garden flowers, the orchards, 
the birds and stars. There was the old-time blundering. And 
then, as the mind is being fitted for life, soul-matters lag, and 
become tedious and intrusive. The plodding mind is inclined 
to thrust away the pleading heart. The dead limbs of folly, 
the gnawing worms of error, and the unshapely trees of vice, 
loom up. 

It may appear in the unappreciative heart. Young students 
are apt to undervalue time and privileges; and to forget that 
in the care and means employed for them, there is all the more 
call for dependence on their Divine Friend. They are quick 
to shirk solemn duty and become profligate of the golden mo- 
ments. They forget that God does not waste one drop of the 
mighty shower; that He does not send down one single square 
inch of needless light; and that He causes every sunbeam to 
affect and alter the structure of every object it strikes. They 
are blind to the universal metamorphosis of life. They see not 
that every unworthy act of association, and every idle thought 
in converse, and every sentence in literature, as well as every 
landscape, picture, tune and sound, strike alike the eye, the 
mind, the heart, and the boundless shores of eternity; and 
that,— 

“ A pebble on the streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river; 


A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.” 
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The Infinite Artist delicately defines and fills in the broad 
drapery of the sunset; touches and sanctifies the motes that 
enter the breath; and guides the light in the eyes of speechless 
infancy. In all His universe He sets only the example of 
skilful and perfect work. 

It may appear, prospectively, in inadequate or faulty prepa- 
ration. Just before you is a powerful world. You are of it, 
and your sympathies are with it. The freight it bears has tre- 
mendous packs of social and economic disorder and misery. 
You scarcely realize, while here, under the inspiring influence 
of an anniversary, that outside the beauty and harmony of 
these highly-cultivated and fruitful hills and valleys, there is 
a roar of tempest, and a thundering of conflict, more terrible 
than Niagara. The battle of life was never so hot. You will 
soon participate. Do not unfit yourself for it by adopting the 
outrageous philosophy, and contemptible theology of Pope, that 
“Whate’er is, is right.” You should prepare to deal effec- 
tive blows against the giant of Error. The sling of David, 
and the victory of Israel, were made ready on the quiet plains 
of Bethlehem. On your unbroken allegiance to Christianity 
depends great results. Now is your time! Very soon, the 
same siren voices and tempting fruit and wooing Arcadia that 
have dragged down thousands, will rise up before you. Do not 
overrate your strength. Of itself, it is as filthy rags. Who 
wait to make ready in battle prepare for route. 

It may appear in the institutions themselves. They cannot 
rise above the laws that govern individuals. Their mission may 
be a decided one; yet, equally decided difficulties are to be met. 
They may also yield to a compromising world. While officers 
and teachers hold to their personal convictions, they may, 
under some special pressure, decide that religion is a hindrance 
to a truly catholic culture. Then, they may prefer Spencerian 
philosophies, to the Divine teachings; then may break away from 
church duties; then may throw open their libraries on the Sab- 
bath; and then may agree to discontinue moruing prayers. 
And, after that, what? Rationalism, simply? No! but licen- 
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tiousness, defiance of moral law, and an offence in the nostrils 
of the public! Look at Cambridge, where Virtue and Truth 
sit weeping ! 

The sure consequence of separation is complete failure. If 
partial, then, commensurate failure. To cut off the arm, is to 
cripple the body. To pluck out the eye, brings nearer to ruin. 
To continue the process, entails physical death. So in spiritual 
affairs. The early petition and Scripture lesson in the little 
room; the hymn and reading and prayer in the chapel; the 
occasional word of religious counsel in the class; and the de- 
vout observance of the Sabbath; are the arms and eyes by 
which must come all the profitable labor of intellectual culture. 
Without them, souls will sit, like fledgelings, and want for food. 
There may be other supplies, but not suited to them. They 
are frail canaries, unable to eat the flesh of sin and live. They 
must have the true leaven, or they will become the veriest 
weaklings and die. 

Look over the world and see remarkable illustrations of this 
truth. There has been much of unsanctified culture. It was 
most perfectly developed in the intellectual power of Greece 
and the political power of Rome. But how short-lived. They 
speedily fell—their fragments and ashes mingling with those 
of ancient despotisms and barbarian hordes. The same cause 
would but precede like effects now. Then schools were feeders 
to corrupt and extravagant social systems. Then views were 
taught and received in the spirit of doubt. So now, under un- 
consecrated training, public evils would arise, creeds would fail, 
established opinions break down, and recorded faiths melt away. 
Science, history and philosophy would unite to produce uncer- 
tainty. Trained men would become heartless jabberers, like 
that versatile product of Jesuitism, Voltaire; learned men 
would become beasts, like the disease-breeding Rousseau; and 
intellectual giants would become madmen, like the unrestrained 
Mirabeau. Then would a Caribbean whirlwind overtake our 
educational interests. Then would Error besmirch Truth, and 
Falsehood “sit in the temple of God,” showing itself that it is 
God. 
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But we need not seek example in the past. There is, even 
now, much of unsanctified culture. It is in the civilization of 
China, Japan and India. It is claimed for these governments, 
that in legislation, and jurisprudence; as, also, in art, science 
and mental culture; they are unrivalled. In China is great 
solidity, effectiveness and power, through the arduous training 
of its people. A code of singular adaptability, having in it 
nearly 500 sections, meets every public and private demand. 
Statesmanship is invested with remarkable ability and purity. 
The current condition of the whole empire is known to its 
ruler. The young are freely schooled. In a single university 
the students number 13,000, and the alumni 60,000. In archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and soul immortality, they possess something 
of a luxuriance of knowledge. Their chief temple surpasses 
anything in Europe. And yet, while in our country the larger 
number of Christians are women, in China, it is held they have 
no souls, and must be debarred religious service. Their higher 
civilization is but deeper heathenism. They lack the all-reme- 
dial feature of Christianity, and, are so mournful a failure, as 
to merit our most profound sympathy. 

Thus, unsanctified culture has been rich in opportunity, far 
above that of our Holy Faith. It has been progressive in mind, 
but retrogressive in wisdom. It has rioted in the deep things 
of human genius, but has shut out the deeper things of Divine 
genius, revealed in nature, and made practical in Revelation. 
It has done what it could; yet, throughout the long past, has 
been but a lofty reproach. It first struggled for supremacy 
and permanence, and failed. Then it began a ceaseless war- 
fare on Christianity. Its geologists have laid violent hands on 
the book of Genesis; its rationalists have labored against Exo- 
dus; its anatomists and physiologists have contended with 
Jonah; its moralists have measured swords with David; and 
its skeptics have lifted their hands against the miracle-working 
Christ. Yet, what have they accomplished? The Glory-book 
stands; not a leaf or word harmed, and never more sublimely 
potent. Its enemies have died. Their works have largely 
perished, What honor have they? 
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Even men in the great field of science have endeavored, fruit- 
lessly, to exalt their learning above the sacred volume. They 
have not sought, as they should have done, to confirm it; and 
then failing, charged the results to their finiteness and want of 
knowledge. But they have desired the distinction of its over- 
throw. And, therefore, while the Herschells, Kepplars, Leib- 
nitz’s, Ross’ and Newtons have constructed a secure bridge 
between Science and Revelation, the Stuart Mills’ and Darwins 
and Tyndalls have employed herculean efforts to tear the stones 
and timbers away. But what have they, too, done? The fail- 
ings of such men are proverbial, and, when rightfully deducted 
from their human greatness, make that which remains very 
small. Science, added to skepticism, furnishes the sum total 
of pedantry. 

Some one has said that “true learning owes something to its 
opponents.” If so, the account is vastly against them. They 
are impertinent bankrupts every one. They have, in our land 

_at least, been consumers and non-producers of the blessings of 
Christianity; have always enjoyed its protection; have at times 
boasted its impulses and attainments; and then have stabbed at 
its noble life. They are like to Brutus; except that they 
have been warmed in Ceesar’s nursery, have hung as milk-sops 
at his table, and gotten their only virtues by imposing on his 
friendship and faithfulness. Such men as Hume and Strauss 
and Shenckel and Shelley and Renan, and their newly galvan- 
ized light, Ingersoll, have never destroyed any evil; never! 
They have only uprooted good. They may stop men from 
praying and believing and reading. But from sinning, never ! 
What can they claim? We are somewhat indebted to the 
uncivilized and semi-barbarous world, to which belong our sym- 
pathies, and from which are the first principles of many noble 
studies, such as mathematics, chemistry and practical philo- 
sophy. But‘to the opponents of Christianity we owe nothing. 
They have done no more than set before us a somewhat attrac- 
tive building, with spacious lawns, and stately columns, and 
towering walls, and ornate carvings. They have taken pains 
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to exhibit it advantageously to us. Look at it for a moment ! 
The mould of sin is in its apartments; the moths of disease are 
in its casements; and the vipers of death hiss through its mias- 
mal airs. Ever its foundations are in a shifting and slimy soil. 
Its presence is a reproach. Its shades are a public menace. I 
abhor its claims. Its culture is refined sin. Its morals are the 
derision of honorable men and angels. 

It is sad to realize that men who might have shone in our 


. annals; who might have risen to high positions of public trust ; 


who might have become honored writers and orators; and who 
might have been heralds of light to their fellows; have dimi- 
nished themselves, and besmutted their age, and wasted their 
gifts, and dishonored our God. It is sad to know that the false 
philosophies and humanitarian sociologies of our century have 
been able to inject their virus into the minds and hearts of a 
few men of eminent culture and talent. And it is doubly sad 
to feel that such are intensely active in their assumption of the 
terrible responsibility of trying to enthrone Accident on the 
brain of the world; in their purpose to make prominent the 
blunders founded in melancholy unreason; in their determina- 
tion to fondle and publish old myths under new delusions; in 
their persistence at parading everywhere their ill-favored cre- 
dulity and illogicalness; and in their substitution for our infi- 
nitely more exalted Jehovah, of nothing better than Law, or 
Force, or Nature, or an endless list of divinities. 

How weighty, therefore, the responsibility of our Colleges! 
How intensely solemn and sacred the duty of the Church to foster 
and throw the mantle of security over all schools of learning! 

It is meet that these bodies, and their brain-organs, which 
are as immortal and indestructible in their ultimate results as 
the soul, should be cultured. Not simply to gather shells and 
pebbles on the shore, while the unsounded ocean lies beyond. 
Not only to unbraid the sunbeam, and throw measuring lines 
around the planets, and weigh the stars in scales, and compute 
the speed of comets. Not only, in this ungenial and evanishing 
universe, to achieve laudable fame and power and pleasure. 
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But because the eternal conditions are made here. Because 
we shall carry our talents of mind and soul, as they are; 
whether improved, or just from the folds of the napkin; into 
the praiseful presence of the elders, when their harps shall be 
attuned, and the golden vials shall be opened, and the ten 
thousand times ten thousand and thousands of thousands shall 
stand awaiting their choric part; and, above all, before Him 
who shall then begin His visible reign. 

Should we not, then, cherish the holy leaven; that we may 
be rid of the briers of self, and the egotism of learning; and 
that we may be thoroughly absolved from the things that 
lead only toward the earth—this shadowy, inconstant, short- 
lived, ostentatious world—the heartlessness of whose restless 
billows we have mourned; the blackness of whose change- 
ful horizons we have seen; the tossings of whose failing friend- 
ships we have tried; the damp of whose cold mists we have 
borne; and the touches of whose evanescence we have felt ? 

Should we not aim high—even at the ezecelsior and abiding 
Wisdom, that will encircle our obsequies as a halo, and 
lay like a canopy.of stars over our dark coffins; that will 
make white-winged angels our processional escorts to the open 
-grave; that will transform our sorrowful descent to the earth 
into a triumphant ascension; that will so freely and widely 
open to us the everlasting doors, that, a volume of brightness 
and harmony from within, falling back over our paths, will 
carry inspiration and blessing to those we have known and 


loved ? 
16 
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ArticLE V.—WESSEL GANSVORT. 





BY REV. M. G. HANSEN, 





As in nature the morning star ushers in the day, when the 
sun, in the language of sacred psalmody, ‘‘ goeth forth from the 
end of the heaven,” so in the sphere of the spiritual a burning and 
a shining light (John v. 35) betokened the dawn of the day which 
is ruled by the Sun of Righteousness that rose with healing in His 
wings. When after a season of gloom, caused by the heavy 
clouds which almost totally eclipsed that Sun, it once more 
showed its glorious disc, the renewed revelation of its bright- 
ness, in the age of the Reformation, was preceded by the ap- 
pearance of brilliant luminaries that heralded its return. These 
lights were the men whom Ullmann calls the Reformers before 
the Reformation. When the darkness was the greatest; when 
the life-giving Word was covered up out of sight beneath the 
subtle dialectics of the Schoolmen whose fierce theological com- 
bats well nigh crushed out all piety and charity and incited even - 
to bloodshed under the guise of zeal for true religion; when 
ecclesiasticism sat enthroned upon the enslaved consciences of 
men; when the morals even of the clergy had become so cor- 
rupt that the Borgias were elevated to the Papal chair; and, 
at the council of Constance, which busied itself with devising 
means for the correction of prevailing abuses, many dissolute 
persons were present ; when, in a retired place, here and there, 
the sigh escaped from the lips of some pious one, Lord, How 
long !—in that hour of thickest darkness, morning-stars once 
more appeared on the horizon, in the persons of the English 
Wickliffe, the Bohemian Huss, the Florentine Savonarola and 
the Dutch Gansvort. These were the men who, as the Baptist 
prepared the way for Christ, prepared the way for Christ's ser- 
yants,—Luther, and Calvin, and Knox, and Melancthon, and 
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Zwingle—by whom the fountains of life, that flow in clear and 
sparkling streams in the Scriptures, were once more re-opened, 
so that men might quench thereat their thirst after righteous- 
ness. 

The greatness of the blessing which these ante-reformers 
were to the church such as it was during the period intervening 
between the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries, can hardly be 
estimated at the present day. They directed their influence 
to the preservation of the inward life of religion in opposition 
to the formality and ritualism that then prevailed. In this 
manner they attempted to free the conscience from human sub- 
jection. In that’ they rebuked sin with all fearlessness, and 
proclaimed, more or less purely according to the degree of the 
light of knowledge and experience that was in them, the grand 
doctrines of the gospel, they were in themselves a new occasion 
for the repetition of the conference between Jehovah and His 
prophet Elijah recorded in the first book of Kings (xix. 10-18) 
and in the epistle to the Romans (xi. 3-4). 

That the name of Gansvort, as an ante-reformer, is not as 
widely known as those of the three others that have been given, 
is probably owing, first, to the comparative insignificance, at 
that time, of the land of his birth, which was also the scene of 
his labors; and second, tv the fact that, unlike Huss and Sav- 
onarola, his death was not hastened by human violence. To be 
sure, Wickliffe also died a natural death, and there are hun- 
dreds who are familiar with his life, to whom Gansvort is utterly 
unknown. Bat then the former is celebrated as a translator of 
the Scriptures into a language in regard to the diffusion of which 
over a large part of the globe God had great destinies in store. 
That Gansvort is appreciated by his own nation, even at the 
present time, is very evident. In the church of Saint Martin, 
in Groningen, where he was born in 1419, and where he 
died at the age of seventy .years, admiring posterity 
has erected a costly tablet inhishonor. Van Prinsterer places 
him among the fore-runners of the Reformation who appeared 
in the Netherlands between the years 1340, when Gerardus 
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Grotius, of Deventer, the founder of the Society of the Brethren 
of the Common Life, was born, and 1536, when the learned De- 
siderius Erasmus, of Rotterdam, died. He says ofhim: “He 
was named, though certainly not with his consent, The light of 
the world; he was eminent for learning, but especially for 
Christian attainments. He put all his trust, not in the Virgin 
Mary, but in Christ, who, he said, ‘so kindly invites all who 
labor to come unto Him.’ He taught that in the absence of re- 
pentance and conversion, absolution avails not, and that 
where these exist absolution is superfluous.” (Handboek 
der ges. v. h. vaderl.) That this appreciation of Gansvort 
began even at the time that was the nearest to the period of his 
life, has its testimony in a very interesting incident. The build- 
ing in Groningen, which now is used as an orphan-asylum, was 
formerly a convent, where young women of noble birth sought 
a refuge from the world and its temptations. In the year 1540, 
about a half century after Gansvort’s decease, John Van Halen 
was the presiding abbot. It is related that one day the abbot 
received a visit from two very prominent personages. They 
were Albert Hardenberg, who afterwards was the celebrated 
cathedral-preacher of Bremen, and William Sagarus, of Bra- 
bant, then a noted lawyer and a counsellor of Charles V. The 
ubbot led his guests into the convent-church. Within the 
chancel they halted before an inscription in memoriam. As 
they attentively regarded it and manifested great interest in it, 
their host felt prompted to show them a relic, which was the 
skull of the man whose virtues the inscription commemorated. 
They handled it with great reverence, viewed it on all sides, and 
attempted to gain possession of it by purchase. Thus they 
gave expression to the great esteem in which they held the de- 
ceased whose active brain that skull once enclosed. 

Gansvort lost his parents when he was still very young. He 
had the good fortune to find a home with his aunt Ottilia 
Elantes, who was a lady of wealth and culture, and determined 
to give her nephew the benefit of a good education. As she 
noticed the seriousness of his deportment and his pious disposi- 
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tion, she concluded to send him to Zwol, where Gerhard Groote 
had established an institution of the Brethren of the Common 
Life, whose school afforded not only excellent educational facili- 
ties, but also a proper religious training. Another such a 
society had been founded at Cologne. These associations were 
constituted according to the Augustinian order. They were 
divided into two classes, named respectively, the Clerks and 
the Unlearned Brethren. The former were the transcribers of 
the Scriptures, and instructed their pupils in religion. The 
latter busied themselves with agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
The members were very simple in their habits. They ate to- 
gether at one table, and had their possessions in common. This 
manner of life had very great attractions for the young man, so 
that he soon became conscious of a desire to take upon himself 
the vows of monasticism. He felt all the more inclined to 
bring this desire to a settled purpose. since, in the execution of 
his plan he would secure the permanent companionship of the 
celebrated Thomas 4 Kempis, who was the Superior of the 
neighboring convent of Mount Saint Agnes, and was in the 
habit of inviting young men from the school in Zwol, that he 
might instruct them upon themes of a spiritual import. Al- 
though Gansvort finally abandoned his intention to devote him- 
self to monasticism, on account of his deep insight into the 
nature of the conflict of faith which overcomes the world in the 
world, and also, because of his aversion to the sacerdotalism 
which, to his mind, prevented a free inquiry into the teachings 
of Holy Writ, yet he thoroughly yielded to the influence of this 
great teacher, and formed so close an attachment to him, that 
many years afterwards, when the grave had closed over the 
dust of Thomas 4 Kempis, and Gansvort returned to his native 
city, a gray-headed man, to spend there the closing years of his 
life, he delighted in revisiting the buildings of Mt. St. Agnes, 
that he might renew the precious associations that clustered 
around them. 

The formative power to which Gansvort submitted his intel- 
lect and heart, came as the sources from which it chiefly ema- 
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nated, from the writings of the Mystic 4 Kempis, the philoso- 
pher Plato, the Scholastics Duns Scotus (doctor subtilis) and 
John Gerson, and the Scripture commentator Rupertus Tuiti- 
ensis ; but, beyond all, from the Bible itself, which he had 
learned to read in the original Hebrew and Greek, and which, 
as an authority, he placed far above the utterances of Popes 
and the decrees of councils. As illustrating his affection for 
the pure Scripture, is the anecdote connected with his visit to 
Rome in 1470. In the pursuit of his scholarly career he had 
probably been drawn to the illustrious city by the fact that 
many students, whom the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, in 1453, had been the means of scattering over Europe, 
were resident there. Shortly after his arrival, the papal ' 
throne became vacant by the death of Paul IT., and Francis de 
Rovere, whose acquaintance, when he was General of the So- 
ciety of the Cordeliers, in Paris, Gansvort had made there, was 
elected to succeed him. The Pope, remembering the former 
association, bade Gansvort to inform him what he should do for 
him in order that he might be assured of his good will. Gans- 
vort declined to receive any favors, and replied that it was his 
fervent prayer that on the great day of the judgment Pope 
Sixtus might be welcomed by the Great Upper Shepherd, in 
the words, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” The Pope answered that he would 
make this his care, but still insisted upon being told what he 
should do for his friend. Gansvort then asked that he might 
be presented,-from the Vatican library, with a copy of the 
Scriptures in their original languages. 

The celebrated author of “The Imitation of Christ,” of 
which work, brought over into many languages, there are above 
two thousand editions, was undoubtedly the mystical doctor 
whose teachings gave avery decided bent to Gansvort’s opinions 
and experiences. He did not belong to the class of mystics, 
whose aberrations, reduced to practice, supplied the material 
for some of the saddest chapters of ecclesiastical history. He 
was not so much a theosophist, nor a separatist, as an evangeli- 
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cal, one of those whose souls were pervaded with the belief 
that oneness with God was the great end to be desired and 
pursued, and whose views of the nature of this oneness with 
God were not, as in some, essentially pantheistic, but were fully 
in harmony with those of devout Christians. It was his adop- 
tion of the species of mysticism which cannot brook the impo- 
sition of any kind of authoritative limitation, beyond that of 
the Bible, upon the results arrived at in the way of introspec- 
tion, meditation, and intuition, which made Gansvort feel 
restive under the shackles which are bound upon one in the 
hierarchical demand that, in respect to the interpretation of 
the Word of God, all legitimate private judgment must bow 
before the dictate of the church. Thus, when at Cologne, 
whither he went after completing his preparatory studies at 
Zwol, he placed his name upon the register of students who 
attended the seminary of Professor Laurentius, he soon dis- 
covered that its theological atmosphere, which hierarchical 
exactions made oppressive, was not congenial to him. 

The time, however, which he spent at Cologne, was diligently 
improved in attending the lectures which were delivered in the 
university founded by Duns Scotus in 1308, when he was sent 
thither from Paris to maintain his thesis of the sinlessness of 
the Virgin Mary. It was probably owing to Gansvort’s study 
of the works of this scholastic whom he greatly admired and 
whom he followed in his mariolatry, that he taught that the 
Virgin is a mediatress, immaculate, a queen of the universe,— 
without whom it is not in the power of any one to move his feet 
or to utter a word. 

At this time he made himself familiar also with the writings 
of an ancient philosopher, and with those of a to him modern 
interpreter of the Scripture. The works of the former, Plato, 
he read in Greek. In the perusal of them he came in contact 
with that philosopher’s dictum concerning the wniversalia, that 
they are existences apart from individual objects and before 
them. This tenet, brought in connection with theology, and, 
in respect to this combination, adopted, modified, or dissented 
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from, lies at the foundation of all the abstruse, hair-splittiog, 
and, to a great extent, misty dialectics which led to the unpro- 
ductive ratiocination and the rancorous conflicts engaged in by 
the parties which, like the sects into which the church at Co- 
rinth was divided, bore each its own peculiar name. The means 
employed by one side to bring the opposite into disfavor, was 
the application of epithets, as when the Realists called the 
Nominalists “‘moderns,” and the latter retorted by designating 
their opponents as “visionaries who mistook the creations of 


- their own imaginations for real existences and solid substances.” 


There were also between them criminations and recriminations 
on the weighty matters of heresy and impiety. But sometimes 
the conflict resulted in the bodily harm of the vanquished. 
Huss, who was condemned by the council of Constance, of 
which the Nominalist John Gerson was the oracle, was a Realist. 
We know what his terrible fate was. John de Vesalia, a rela- 
tive of Gansvort, was cast into the prison, where he died, by 
the assembly at Mentz, and he was a Nominalist. 

The explanation of this bitterness of feeling by the exhibition 
of which nearly every university was seriously disturbed, may 
be found in the fact that, while an attempt was made to apply 
the Platonic doctrine of Universals to the apprehension and the 
definition of a true theology, anthropology, and soteriology, 
there was a divergence of views in regard to the nature of these 
universals in relation to actual existences. ‘‘ The question 
which for ages occupied to so great an extent the attention of 
all philosophers, was, What are universals? What are genera 
and species?’ What are general terms? Are they mere words? 
Are they thoughts or conceptions existing in the mind? Are 
the things expressed by general terms, real objective existences? 
Do individuals only exist, so that genus and species are only 
classes of individuals of the same kind? Or, are individuals 
only the revelations, or individualizations of a general substance 
which is the species or genus?”—( Hodge, Syst. Theol.) The 
Realist said that these universals are existences. The Nomi- 
nalist denied this, and held that the universals are only abstrac- 
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tions, words, names,—nomina non res. The Realist said, 
“General conceptions are the archetypes of the divine reason, 
—universalia ante rem—and, as copied, are struck off in the 
manifold diversity of phenomena.”—Neander, Hist. Christ. 
Rel.) ‘According to the theory of Realism the nature is a 
primary entity, having real existence, which is metamorphosed 
by distribution into a multitude of individual persons.” —Shedd, 
Hist. Christ. Doct.) The formula of this modified Realism, as 
adopted by the schoolmen after the tenth century, was wniver- 
saliain re. The first starting-point of Nominalism was in the 
teachings of a Frenchman named John, the Sophist. Butas ~ 
his views were elaborated and set forth by his disciple Roscelin, 
of Compiegne, the latter is generally regarded as its founder. 
His doctrine was, “that all knowledge must come from experi- 
ence. All general conceptions are without objective signi- 
ficance. These are but abstractions, necessary helps of: the 
understanding, to enable it to grasp the infinite manifoldness 
of things.”—Neander. The formula of Nominalism, as dis- 
tinguished from those of original and of modified Realism, was 
universalia post rem. The opinion thus formulated was, that 
“only individuals have real existence, and that genera and 
species are merely subjective combinations of similar elements, 
united by the aid of one and the same concept, through which 
concept we think the manifold homogeneousness of objects 
which it includes.” —( Ueberweg, Hist. Philos.) 

So long as these questions were kept within the domain of 
philosophy only, the confusing antagonism that there was be- 
tween the replies offered to them, might give occasion for the 
elegant ridicule of John, of Salisbury: “‘ The philosopher is 
prepared to solve the old question about genera and species, 
and, while he is laboring upon it, the universe becomes old. 
More time is spent upon it than the Czsars consumed in con- 
quering and subduing the world. More money is expended 
than all the wealth which Cesar ever possessed. For this single 
subject has occupied many so long, that, after consuming their 
whole lives upon it, they have not understood that, or anything 
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else.”"—(Mosheim, Eccl. Hist.) But when they were brought 
in connection with such theological themes as the Trinity; the 
relation between Adam and his posterity; original sin; the 
incarnation of the Son of God; justification; and the eucharist, 
it can readily be conceived with what an intensity of earnest- 
ness they were discussed, and how the supporters of one view 
would feel it to be their duty to stand towards the supporters 
of the opposite view in an attitude of deadly hostility. 

The Realists were generally in the majority, except at the 
time when John Gerson stood high in influence at the University 


* of Paris, which was the mother of continental universities. But 


when he and his immediate disciples were gone, Realism was 
once more in the ascendant. In 1473, Louis XI. King of 
France, at the instigation of his confessor, the Bishop of Av- 
ranches, issued a severe edict against the Nominalists, by which 
their books were placed under a ban, But these restrictions 
were removed eight years later, and those who entertained 
Nominalistic opinions were restored to their privileges in the 
university. 

As a matter of course Gansvort could not maintain a position 
of neutrality in reference to the debates which enlisted all the 
energies of theological scholasticism. Still he was not actuated 
by a spirit of blind and obstinate partizanship. At first he 
embraced the original Realism as it was offered to him in the 
course of his philosophical studies. Afterwards, through a 
modified form of Realism, he passed over to the ranks of the 
Nominalists, This was the result of his studies in Paris while 
the power of Gerson’s instructions was still sensibly felt there. 
When charged, even by a Nominalist, with vacillation, since 
he had been accounted a leader of the Realistic party in whose 
behalf he had conducted many a debate, he explained his 
change of views upon the ground that he held the former opin- 
ions at a time when he was still an unreflecting and impulsive 
youth, and, indeed, he added, at that very moment he was so 
little conscious of the existence in him of any party spirit, that, 
if the Realists could convince him that he was then in error, 
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he was prepared to go back to the side from which he had 
come. This reply shows that he was a man who cared not so 
much for the success of a party as for the triumph of truth. 
It was his desire to be among those who in the Scripture search 
for the living truth until they have found it. The banners 
which scholasticism set up, appealed to him m vain to come to 
their support, merely for their own sakes. 

Besides digging in the mine of the inspired Word for the 
precious ore of divine truth, he availed himself of all human 
aids by the application of which he might succeed the more 
quickly in becoming possessed of it. He felt particularly drawn 
towards the writings of the before-mentioned Rupertus Tui- 
tiensis, who was an abbot at Deutz, a little city situated near 
Cologne. This man, who died in 1135, left his mark upon his 
own and succeeding ages by means of his compositions. He 
had been made the instrument, employed by God, in the inter- 
esting conversion to Christianity, of the Jew Hermann, who 
afterwards became a monk. Rupertus applied himself to the 
interpretation of the Scripture, and in this work he was so 
diligent as to have prepared, before his death, a commentary 
on nearly the entire volume. He followed an allegorizing 
method of interpretation. Gansvort was much pleased with 
this method, as is the case, perhaps, with all those whose minds 
have a strong tendency towards mysticism. He held Rupertus 
in such esteem, that from his writings he made a book of ex- 
tracts, to which he gave the singular name of Mare Magnum. 
The book has been lost. This is to be regretted, for the reason 
that through such excerpta a deep insight is gained into the 
character of the person who made them. They reflect as it 
were, the workings of his own mind and heart. 

After a stay more or less protracted, in pursuit of knowledge, 
especially the knowledge of the pure truth of the gospel, in the 
University-cities of Cologne, Paris, and Louvain, and also in 
Rome, Florence, Venice, and Basle, in which last-mentioned 
place he had delightful intercourse with Reuchlin and Agricola, 
whom he assisted in the study of the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
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tures, Gansvort was called, in 1477, by the Elector Philip, sur- 
named the Good, to assume a professorial appointment in the 
University of Heidelberg. He was disposed to accept it, but 
he met with much opposition on the part of the learned faculty. 
Their ostensible objection to his inauguration was advanced on 
the ground of his being destitute of the degree of D.D. The 
acquisition of this honor was not an easy matter in the days 
of Gansvort. It involved a subjection to many difficult exami- 
nations, and, in case of their being successfully sustained, the 
observance in public of many formalities, perhaps attended 
with expense to the person whom they concerned. This cus- 
tom, which had originated at Bologne, in the twelfth century, 
in respect to jurists, was applied at Paris, in the century fol- 
lowing, to theologians. Gansvort, who had never before sub- 
mitted to these ceremonies, offered to put himself in the way of 
acquiring the degree, if by so doing he would be considered 
better qualified for the assumption of his office. He then was 
told that he must first suffer himself to be inducted into the 
priesthood. His not being in orders was probably the real 
explanation of the opposition that was organized against him. 
Gansvort peremptorily refused. Hence, the main design of 
the Elector in the invitation that he extended to this learned 
and pious scholar was frustratel. Gansvort remained in Hei- 
delberg for a year or two, and confined himself to the delivery- 
of lectures on philosophy and literature. But when he na 
glected not a single opportunity for uttering an indignant pro- 
test against the prevailing laxity in morals, his life was so 
embittered by his enemies, that, being of a quiet and contem- 
plative frame of mind, and his loving heart being utterly averse 
to strife, he left that place, and, in the sixtieth year of his age, 
sought a welcome retirement in his native city of Groningen. 
The ten years of his appointed time that still remained to 
him, were spent in the most amiable intercourse with his neigh- 
bors and associates, and in the communication of religious in- 
struction to the inmates of the monastic institutions located in 
the vicinity. The principle which chiefly directed all his con- 
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versation and conduct, was love to God and love to man. With 
an almost Lutheran clearness of perception he grasped the great 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. But he held also the 
doctrine illustrated in the epistle of the “ Brother of the Lord,” 
that faith worketh by love. 

During these closing years of his life he probably composed 
some of the works in which he gave the fruits of his studies 
and experiences. They are quite numerous, on the following 
important topics: The Providence of God; The incarnation; 
The severity of our Lord’s sufferings; Penance, or the clerical 
power of binding and loosing; The communion of saints; The 
treasury of merits in the Church; Fraternities; Purgatory; 
Papal indulgences; The Eucharist; Prayer. The edition of 
Gansvort’s works, issued during the life of Luther, was enriched 
with a preface from the pen of the great reformer. It was, 


though of course in an incomparably minor sense, like the wit- _ 


ness which our Lord gave to his forerunner, John, the Baptist. 
Luther wrote: ‘‘ Wessel appeared, a Frisian of Groningen, a man 
of admirable talents, of great and rare genius, who was manifestly 
taught of God, as Isaiah prophesied that Christians should be. 
For he cannot be supposed to have followed men, even as I have 
not. If I had previously read Wessel my enemies might have 
thought,—Luther derived all his views from Wessel, so per- 
fectly accordant are the two in spirit. And it increased my 
joy and confidence, and I now have no doubt of the correctness 
of my doctrine, since with such uniform agreement, and nearly 
in the same words, though at a different period, and in another 
clime, and country, and with other results, he so harmonizes 
with me throughout.” 

A few extracts from Gansvort’s works, which we owe to 
J. H. C. Heise, may serve to show what the grounds were upon 
which this favorable testimony of Luther rests. From De 
Magnitudine Passionis: Paul and James present the truth, 
each one in the aspect of it which most impressed him. They 
did not contradict each other. They are united in the con- 
viction that they who are justified through faith are partakers 
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of eternal life through the faith that worketh by love. The 
activities of a man must evince the fact that he is physically 
alive. When such activities are wholly lacking, the body is 
justly regarded as dead. In proportion to the number and 
the excellence of the efforts which a human being puts forth, 
are the evidences that he gives of his being thoroughly alive. 
Now, as love is the greatest attainment to which anyone can 
reach, the noblest existence is that of one who loves. From 
De Sacramento Penitentie: Our faith is in God, not in the 
Catholic church, nor in the Latin Council, nor in the Pope. 
From De Potentia Ecelesie: The Pope is bound to believe, 
and this obligation he shares with all believers. If he believes 
according to the obligation that is upon him, then all the faith- 
ful also are under the necessity of believing what he believes, 
not because he believes, but because he believes what he is 
bound to believe. Now if any person have a better faith, one 
that has in itself an element of authority, then the Pope must 
join that person in that faith, whether that person be a layman 
ora woman. If on any ground of probability it might be con- 
ceded that the Pope and the Prelates, in virtue of their exalted 
dignity, follow a more direct course in accordance with the 
truth of the gospel, and thus are more deserving of credit, still 
it is not permitted that on this account an implicit faith should 
be yielded to them. The Pope might greatly err. Many Popes 
have sadly erred. From De Eucharistia: It becomes all to 
place a very great estimate upon the Lord’s Supper, because of 
the presence in it of Him, who in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria 
listened tothe cries and supplications of all the distressed who 
called to Him. This corporeal presence is not limited in its 
effect for the believer to the actual partaking of the external 
bread and wine. A sacramental partaking without a spiritual 
partaking is of no avail. Only the believing Christian receives 
the flesh and the blood. In so far as the Eucharist is an offer- 
ing, it can be administered only by a priest. But in so far as 
a partaking of it is an inward act, the appropriation of Christ 
through faith, such a partaking is at all times possible and 
profitable, even without a priest.—(Kerk-Hist Jaarb.) 
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Gansvort never was persecuted for these opinions. Was it 
because his humble, blameless, lovely life mollified those who 
might have been disposed to accuse him? But how many there 
are for whom such lives proved of no avail to shield them from 
the tender mercies of an irate hierarchy! Dean Van Naald- 
wyck informed Gansvort that exceptions could be taken to his 
views. The latter replied, “If thou wert able to discern what 
is in my heart, truly thou shouldst not find therein any pride, 
but rather.a spirit of self-abnegation, out of which I appeal to 
God, that because of an obstinacy which I sometimes suspect 
to be in me, He may not suffer me to adopt opinions which are 
worthy of condemnation only.” How many there are whom 
such humility did not save from the stake! It is presumed 
that Gansvort enjoyed the benefit of the protection of the 
powerful soldier-bishop of Utrecht, David of Burgundy, who, 
as a lover of the arts and sciences, and, as himself desiring the 
improvement of morals, was in sympathy with Gansvort and 
befriended him. Gansvort was an ante-reformer. He was 
averse to seceding from the church. His efforts were directed 
towards the exertion of a beneficial influence within it. His 
timid spirit also shrank from martyrdom whose shining crown he 
did not court. When tidings reached him of the imprisonment 
of John de Vesalia, he thought he recognised the distant mut- 


‘tering of the thunder from the sound of which he could antici- 


pate the descent of a flaming bolt also upon his own head. He 
applied to Ludolf Van Veen, Dean of Utrecht, for counsel, as 
to the course it became him to pursue in case he should be ar- 
raigned. His fears were groundless, for he was not molested. 

Gansvort died, at a good old age, and in peace, in the year 
1489. He saw in part. He prophesied in part. He attained 
to the perfect when that which was in part was done away. 
He saw through a glass darkly. Now he sees face to face. He 
knew in part. Now he knows even as also he is known. He 
served his generation well. He did a good work for the gene- 
rations that followed. Not many years were to elapse before 
Luther was to come. When the sun rises the morning star 
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fades away. With the blazing light of the greater luminary 
full upon them, men soon forget the comparatively feeble flicker 
of the lesser light, which still they were pleased to behold be- 
cause of the hope, with which it inspired them, of the approach- 
ing dawn. But the Lord is no respecter of persons. Every 
one who is called of Him to “prepare the way of the Lord and 
to make straight in the desert a highway for our God” (Isa. 
xl. 3), and responds to this calling, shall not be left, through- 
out eternity, without his reward, in the approving smile upon 
him of the Triune Jehovah. 





Art. VI—POSITIVE PREPARATION FOR THE REFORMATION. 


BY REV. 8. R, BRIDENBAUGH, A. M., BERLIN, PA. 





WE endeavored to show, in a previous article, the negative 
preparation for the Reformation as it consisted in the errors 
and defects, the abuses and corruptions of the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Middle Ages. Were there no other side to the 
subject, the picture would be a gloomy one indeed. But the 
preparation for this greatest epoch in the world’s history was 
not merely negative. The Reformation itself did not consist 
simply in a negative protest against the errors and corruptions 
of the Roman Church, but it was also a positive movement in 
the history of Christianity, in that it brought forward new 
principles of faith and authority—principles which were in fact 
involved in what the Church had always possessed, but which 
had never before been brought clearly to the consciousness of 
the people. Only in this way can Protestantism be regarded 
as historical. It must be more than a mere protest simply. 
against corruption and error—more than a negation and con- 
tradiction of the theology of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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It must likewise have a positive nature and an independent 
existence of its own, apart from all that may inhere to it in its 
relations to other preceding systems. 

To be a true re-formation, Protestantism, in opposition to 
mere revolution, must enter organically into the general con- 
stitution of Christianity as it already exists, and from this regu- 
lar, living union with the past, grow forth as a necessary part 
of its universal life. Then, again, on the other side, in opposi- 
tion simply to restoration or a mere repetition of what has gone 
before, it must produce from the womb of the old the birth of 
something new—something that potentially and in principle 
was included previously in the life of the Church, and which 
through ages had been struggling for full actualization. This 
will be readily admitted wherever Christianity itself is re- 
garded as being historical. Though Christianity in its own 
nature as a new order of life in the person of Christ and in the 
truth of the gospel, can never become absolutely more than it 
was in the beginning; yet as it passes over into the history of 
the Church, the contents of this life need to be unfolded more 
and more in the consciousness of the Christian world. This in- 
volves a process, a development. In the course of this de- 
velopment came Protestantism, a true, onward movement of 
Christianity, involving a deeper apprehension of the truth and 
a higher plane of the Christian life than had been attained be- 
fore either by the Greek or Roman Churches. Protestantism, 
then, as Dr. Dorner has said, ‘seeks its ultimate ground in the 
essence of Christianity as it is handed down to us in the form 
of the Holy Scriptures. But it dare not, for all this, decline 
the task of justifying its separate existence and its peculiar 
constitution historically ; that is, the task of showing under a 
historical view, that a necessity for its appearance had arisen 
both negatively and positively, that it came in the fullness of 
time, and that it is still an indispensable necessity for the 
Christian world.” 

That prior tothe 16th century, the corruption of Christian faith 


and practice was great and vast in extent; that the need of a 
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Reformation was deeply felt and acknowledged, and that an 
urgent demand was made for it in the Roman Catholic Church 
itself, as confessed by its own reforming councils, are facts pa- 
tent to every student of history, and are generally conceded by 
candid Romanists themselves. 

Along with this want and need everywhere felt for a refor- 
mation went, at the same time, also the working of active forces 
in the life of the Church all through the Middle Ages, and 
these constitute what we may denominate the positive prepara- 
tion for Protestantism. The working of these mighty forces 
through a long period of history, carried in them the promise 
of better things to come, and prepared the way powerfully for 
the great upheaval that took place in the sixteenth century. 
This positive preparation for Protestantism is a necessary argu- 
ment of its truth, and must be taken into account if we would 
attempt to vindicate it as a legitimate historical movement. 
‘“‘ All was not dark before its advent.” Everywhere do we 
behold far more than a mere protest against Rome. Indeed 
the act of protesting is not the first and chief element in the 
Reformation, but the result rather of a positive movement 
going before. Hence, when Protestantism came to its birth, 
by a due course of history, it was not only an answer to the 
crying necessities of the preceding centuries, but the fulfilment 
also of the best powers and endeavors of the noble characters 
who through life had struggled for a purer and better state of 
things. It was the product of the best energies and gracious 
powers at work previously in the Church—“ the rich ripe fruit 
of Medizval Catholicism, the natural product of its inmost 
religious spirit, the solution of its deepest problems, the inter- 
pretation of the vast riddle that lay involved everywhere in its 
struggling life.” Only in this way, forcibly speaks Dr. Dor- 
ner, “do we possess ourselves of all that was truly great in the 
Middle Ages, and become able to apprehend the Evangelical 
Church in her organic’ connection with the Ancient Church, 
and so with the Apostolic Period itself; whereas had she been 
a new Church, with no intervening life found joining her to this 
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Primitive Christianity, she must at once by such unhistorical 
position alone have raised the suspicion that she was the work 
mainly of human self-will, and that as she had come abruptly 
like a sudden meteor—a frightful portent for the Roman 
Church it is true—so probably she would suddenly again dis- 
appear, without the inward and enduring power of correction 
that might turn the portent into an occasion of thankful joy for 
the Roman Church herself, (Heb. xii. 7-12). If the Church 
of the Reformation was to deserve the title Evangelical, to 
which she lays claim, the pure stream of the Gospel, which 
since the time of Christ could never have wholly failed among 
men, must have found in her a new bed; not to draw off thence 
onward all that was Evangelical in the Catholic Church, but to 
secure it for her also as against her own corruption.” 

Entering into this positive preparation for the Reformation 
and working thus historically toward it, we find a variety of 
forces answering to the different parts of the Church, the in- 
ward and the outward, and comprehending doctrine and life, con- 
stitution and worship. These positive factors, however, do not 
appear simultaneously, nor at once in the same fullness and 
harmony. They develop and ripen separately; and only by 
their joint result, as they at last, blend together in harmonious 
union, do we have the reformatory principle in its complete 
renovating power and form. 

The movement starts in the Mystic Element. The religious 
nature of man prompts him to seek fellowship and union with 
God. Because we are finite beings and God is infinite, He must 
reveal Himself to us, must come to us in external forms of me- 
dia. Only in this way can we enter into communion with Him. 
This idea underlies the great fact of the incarnation. God can 
only be known to us as a revealed God. But when God is 
revealed in forms of media there is the danger continually that 
man may use these in such a way as to make no proper distinc- 
tion between them and the end for which they were designed. 
Where a want of true religious life thus changes what is meant 
only for a means and channel into the end and into that itself 
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with which man must be united, we have a mere historical faith 
which at last must run into superstition. This was the ten- 
dency in a great measure all through the Medieval Period, 
giving rise to a profound struggle in the depths of the religious 
spirit, the object of which was to reach full and immediate 
communion with God. Mysticism will not rest satisfied with 
the means, the outward ordinances of religion, the mere sym- 
bols of His presence; but seeks that the soul may come into 
direct contact with God—may even become one with Him. We 
find it assuming different forms in different periods of history. 
In Dionysius the Areopagite we have represented the old Greek 
mysticism which is predominantly intellectual. Here the intel- 
lectual side of the susceptibility for God is displayed in such 
a way that the highest piety is the losing of one’s self in the 
contemplation of the Deity, who is thought of as “ an infinite 
ocean of light, dazzling with the brilliancy of its radiance, for 
the finite mind equivalent to darkness.” In this the finite mind 
is lost and God becomes an ocean which completely absorbs the 
being of man, 

More ethical appears the Latin mysticism, whose chief repre- 
sentatives are to be found in the persons of Hugo and Richard 
de St. Victor. Alongside of an essentially similar idea of God, 
we have in this an ethical factor on the human side. All ideas 
and forms of things are latent in the human soul as in God, 
only they become manifest to the soul by its own activity, its 
meditative power. God is viewed as quiescent, and to reach 
communion with Him the soul must engage in spiritual exercises 
and by a moral effort mount upward and, in ecstasy, soar be- 
yond itself. Thus the deeply contemplative mind gains its end, 
which is the inward satisfaction of the soul, and rises continu- 
ally higher until it is swallowed up in God. 

The movement culminates finally in German mysticism, 
which brings us more fully in the line of momenta looking to- 
ward the Reformation. Before the appearance of a purer and 
better type of German mysticism, we find already in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century the socicty of the later Beg- 
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hards forsaking the ground of a sound Christian faith in God 
and occupying that of Pantheism, following it to its utmost 
consequences until at last they reached spiritual self-annihila- 
tion. The doctrines of these mystical Beghards were elabo- 
rated by the highly-gifted Master Eckhardt, into a speculative 
system terminating at its summit in an “‘ absolute deification 
of self and of reason, nay, in a Titan-like defiance of God.” As 
might have been expected, this met with opposition, even perse- 
cution, from the Church. But in its stead arose a better type 
of mysticism rearing itself on the basis of Christian Theism. 
This theistical, but still predominantly contemplative and tran- 
scendental mysticism, in a much less degree antagonistic to the 
Church, forms a middle link between the doctrines of the here- 
tical Beghards and those of the later ecclesiastical mystics. Its 
chief representative is the influential John Ruysbroek. By his ef- 
forts the mystical tendency underwent a revolution, and purifying 
itself more and more, produced some of the noblest specimens of 
Christian character. Sharing the deep religious feeling of 
previous mystics and preserving the good which they had es- 
tablished, he rejected many of their defects and withstood in a 
measure their pantheism and antinomianism. The deep, moral 
spirit with which he was imbued produced in him, along with a 
taste for contemplative mysticism, a love also for practical re- 
forms. He participated, it is true, to some extent, in the radi- 
cal defect of all contemplative mysticism—the overstrained 
moral and spiritual effort to soar to a kind of angelic superi- 
ority to the senses—“ an unwearied gazing into the sunlight of 
Deity until the earthly eye loses the power of vision,” when as 
he, himself, says, ‘reason becomes blind.” Besides, his system 
failed to emphasize sufficiently the general fact of sin and the 
consequent necessity of the atonement. But notwithstanding 
these defects, we must concede to Ruysbroek a position decid- 
edly in advance of the mysticism of his day. Although the 
contemplative was the predominant element of his nature, yet 
the practical was sufficiently developed to lead him to assume 
an attitude which to some extent was one of opposition to the 
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reigning theory of the Church, exalting the spirit of faith and 
charity beyond the performance of works. Hence in this re- 
spect at least we may safely say, he was a precursor of the 
Reformation. 

The two tendencies, which were combined in him as in a 
single root, separated, according to Ullmann, into two branches; 
and, through the efforts of men of different types of mind, John 
Tauler and Gerhard Groot, were propagated, the contemplative 
and spiritual through the former in Germany; the practical 
through the latter in the Netherlands. 

From this period, the middle of the fourteenth century, we 
have in Germany a continuous stream of mysticism reaching 
down to the Reformation and, by means of its strongest charac- 
ters and ablest productions, exerting an influence upon some of 
the Reformers themselves. Though the fundamental tendency 
continues ever the same, it displays considerable diversity of 
form,* such as the poetical, the sentimental, the speculative 
and practical mysticism. 

In Henry Suso, an exact contemporary of Tauler, there is 
exhibited what has been called poetical mysticism. He is in 
some sense an advance upon preceding mystics. True, in com- 
mon with others of the mediaeval period he looks upon ‘ one- 
ness with God, attained by means of the annihilation of self as 
the summit of all perfection,” and he likewise “ finds the union 
of the soul with God: only upon the way of austere bodily 
exercise, deep inward trials, calm retirement and an entire ab- 
sorption of the mind in the contemplation of Divine things.” 
But at the same time he feels himself impelled to escape from 
the seclusion of cloisteral walls, to step forth upon the arena of 
active live that he may exert an influence upon the world. 
Hence while he is, on the one hand, devoted to the Catholic 
Church, immersed in its symbolism and worship, the riches of 
whose imagery captivated his fancy, he is at the same time, to 
some extent, a Reformer, in that he not only points out the 


*Ulmann’s Reformers Before the Reformation, Vol. IT. p. 186, aq. 
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corruption that exists among the clergy and all classes, but 
likewise labors among’ the laity and seeks to raise them to a 
more enlightened Christian life and activity. This popular 
tendency, conspicuous in Suso, we find, in a still stronger de- 
gree, in Tauler, the exponent of what has been termed sentimen- 
tal mysticism. Despite his contemplative nature, Tauler mani- 
fested a deep sympathy for the neglected masses and, by the 
intense earnestness of his labors in their behalf and the “ af- 
fectionate power of an eloquence that gushed from the heart,” 
produced upon the people a deep impression. His enthusiastic 
zeal in behalf of the people led him to express himself strongly 
and with indignation against their false leaders. In opposition 
to the enactments of the Pope, he assailed that important hie- 
rarchical institution, excommunication and the interdict. The 
broad maxim was laid down that “he who confesses the true 
faith of Christ and sins only against the person of the Pope, is 
no heretic.” For such opinions Tauler was excommunicated, 
his books prohibited and ordered to be committed to the flames. 
Nothing daunted, however, he only wrote with greater zeal. 
And in his writings he lived. The cherished truths which -he 
taught were handed down by minds of kindred spirit for nearly 
two hundred years until the Reformation of the 16th century. 
It is not surprising that the moral spirit and solid Christian 
piety of Tauler won the admiration of Luther. He calls him 
“a man of God” and appeals to his writings as the harbingers 
of his own more profound and powerful religiousness. Writing 
to Spalatinin 1516 he says, ‘‘ Read Tauler’s sermons, for neither 
in Latin nor in our own language, have I seen a Theology more 
sound or more in accordance with the Gospel.”. Nor were the 
doctrines of Tauler overestimated. His mysticism, passing far 
beyond the “ sublime selfishness ” of the Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, embraced fully the love of others. Tauler’s 
ideal man was a social being not a hermit; the powers of good 
within him were displayed on earth, they were not all drawn 
up to heaven. Though only one among many, yet he was one 
of the most powerful and influential voices, which, during the 
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centuries immediately preceding the Reformation, appealed di- 
rectly to God from the Pope and the hiérarchy; which made 
salvation depend upon personal faith and holiness rather than 
on obedience to the Priest. And, throughout the intervening 
period before the birth of Luther, this inextinguishable torch 
of truth “ passed from hand to hand, from generation to ge- 
neration.” Luther’s opinion attests the influence of this pious 
mystic in imbuing him with those lofty Christian sentiments 
without which he could never have become so effectually the 
Reformer of the Church. Surely none will refuse to accord 
him the honor of being one of the noblest of the Reformers be- 
Sore the Reformation. 

At a somewhat later period, the anonymous but profound 
author of the little book, “‘ Deutsche Theologie,” gathers up and 
digests so as to form a system of doctrine, suited to the capacity 
of the masses, all that German mysticism had thus far pro- 
duced. Our limited space forbids even an epitome of the views 
set forth in this remarkable work. That it exerted a migbty 
influence over the Augustinian monk at Wittemberg is evident 
from his own words in the preface written to it in 1516, where- 
in he says, “ This noble book, though simple and without 
adornment in words of human wisdom, is much richer and more 
precious in art and that wisdom which is divine. And to praise 
according to my old folly, next to the Bible and St. Augustine, 
I do not know of any book from which I have learned or 
would wish to learn more of what God, Christ, man and all 
things are.” It may be said that there is nothing inthe “Deut- 
sche Theologie,” which tends directly to the Reformation; but 
the careful reader will not fail to observe that in some particu- 
lars it involves the very views embraced by the Reformers of 
the 16th century, entitling its author to the honor of being 
ranked among the harbingers of that great epoch. 

In the person of John Staupitz, a representative of the prac- 
tical form, mysticism was brought into direct contact with 
Luther. Some of his works which have come down to us, such 
as, “ The Sweet Love of God,” “The Holy Christian Faith,” 
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“The Imitation of the voluntary Death of Jesus,” suffice to 
show that his system contained some of the most fundamental 
principles of Christianity—principles which at length formed 
the very essence of the doctrines of the Reformers. Meeting 
and first becoming acquainted with Luther in the Augustinian 
Monastery at Erfurt, and recognizing the noble spirit, veiied in 
a measure by troubled looks, the result of great inward con- 
flicts and most rigid discipline, Staupitz approached him as a 
spiritual father, lightened his depressed condition and gave his 
soul true heavenly food. He directed the mind of the youth 
away from self-tormenting thoughts and fruitless speculations 
to the expiatory love of God in Christ, rebuked him for 
“ making a sin out of every mole-hill”’ and taught him to hold 
to the living Christ, as an actual, sin-forgiving Saviour. At 
the same time he showed Luther that the works of the Law 
could not give peace to the soul and directed his mind from 
the righteousness of works to the grace of God in Christ; 
taught that salvation depended upon a vital inward fellowship 
with Christ and through Him with God; that Faith is the means 
of this fellowship with Christ ; that by it alone is justification 
to be obtained and from it only do truly good works proceed. 
That his knowledge of the true nature of repentance is likewise 
due to Staupitz is established by his own testimony. Like a 
voice from heaven, he says, Staupitz taught him that that re- 
pentance only is real which begins with the love of righteous- 
ness and God and that what is ordinarily regarded as the end, 
the completion of repentance, is rather its commencement. In 
a letter to Staupitz, Luther writes—‘“‘ These words of yours 
stick in me as the sharp arrows of a warrior; I begin to com- 
pare them with passages in the Scriptures concerning repentance 
and see all fit together most beautifully in the same mean- 
ing ; so that, whereas formerly there was no more bitter word 
in the Scripture than repentance, now there is nothing sweeter 
and more pleasant to me.” And shortly before his decease 
Luther wrote to him these beautiful and affecting words: “If I 
have ceased to be loving and dear to you, it does not become 
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me to forget or be ungrateful to you, through whom the Light 
of the Gospel first began to shine out of darkness in my heart.” 

Of great account likewise must be regarded certain Commu- 
nities which were the result in a measure of the mystical ten- 
dency. Especially worthy of note as entering into the positive 
preparation for the Reformation were the useful fraternities of 
the Netherlands, the “ Brethren of the Common Life,” founded 
by Gerhard Groot, towards the close of the 14th century, and 
improved subsequently by Florentius Radewins. This society 
aimed to preserve what was true and good in the conventual 
system of the age, without its excrescences. Without the 
constraint of monastic vows, simply with free resolutions in 
dependence on God’s grace, they lived together in spiritual so- 
ciety, with community of goods, devoting themselves to mutual 
edification, especially in the knowledge of the Scriptures, fol- 
lowing their trades and laboring to diffuse instruction among 
the laity. They made great efforts to correct the abuses of. 
the Church and strove to raise up a pure Priesthood ; spent 
much time in transcribing books, especially the Scriptures, for 
dissemination among all classes; established a great number of 
schools, many of which became famous; devoted themselves 
earnestly to the religious training of the common people and 
the instruction of the young; sent out many distinguished men 
who preached the Word of God in the vernacular tongue; en- 
couraged science and imparted to mysticism a popular and 
practical character. The importance of all this in paving the 
way for the Reformation is self-evident. 

The full blossom of the practical mysticism of the Brethren 
is seen in Thomas a Kempis, the quiet mystic, the obedient 
rigidly Catholic monk, who, though he adhered to the Creed 
and never directly impugned anything that had received the 
sanction of the Church, yet was, in some respects, though un- 
consciously, a precursor of the Reformation. True, he is a 
Christian ascetic, who aims not to conquer the world by trans- 
forming it, but to withdraw. himself and others of like mind 
out of the world and away from its pollutions and troubles, to 
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foster the spirit of genuine and deep Christian piety, to purify 
and exalt the individual soul. Such a spirit, although indi- 
rectly, operated towards the Reformation, in that it developed 
the principle of internalism over against the prevailing exter- 
nalization of the Church. With him the essential thing is the 
inward life, the disposition of the mind. Directing attention 
away from visible persons to the invisible and everlasting ob- 
jects of faith, he everywhere insists upon the Christian princi- 
ple of spirituality and freedom, conscious that the soul needs 
no earthly mediator for its union with the Lord. Thus he 
sought to fill up the “ void of personal religion.” 

Mysticism ran its course and under the guiding hand of God 
accomplished its work. The reformatory tendency of the 
whole system appeared in this that it drew attention away from 
mere externalism, outward legalism and arbitrary tradition— 
in which the true idea of religion and the Church had become 


well nigh lost—to the exercises of the heart; and, breaking 


through the barriers which the hierarchy had interposed be- 
tween man and his Maker and in defiance at the same time of 
the reigning Scholasticism, ‘threw itself directly into the 
stream of the divine life itself.” With the mystics, religion 
consisted not simply in an outward obedience to a system of 
dogma brought to the mind and rendered intelligible in way of 
scientific statement, but in the inmost life of the individual in 
the depths of whose soul God is operative and the truth reveals 
itself. They thirsted for direct communion with the living 
God. But mysticism of itself could come to no Reformation. 
Though possessing great merit and vast significance, the system 
was at the same time seriously defective. It was deficient in 
practical energy. Prevailingly subjective in its nature and 
resting too exclusively in mere feeling it had no power to over- 
come the world. Its life proceeded in lonely retirement, 
without action, “like the mysterious flower that unfolds its 
petals in the stillness of the night, but gathers them in again 
with shrinking sensitiveness as soon as they are touched by the 
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hand.” Mysticism needed to be complemented by a movement 
from another quarter. 

This was done in a measure by the Biblical Factor, another 
positive force in the preparation for the Reformation. It 
seemed necessary for this Biblical principle to grow and ripen 
separately, influenced, at first, neither by the Church nor by 
mysticism, in order, when the proper time was come, to flow 
into the general stream and contribute its part to the great 
central current of history. 

Among those exerting great influence in this line of prepara- 
tion a chief place belongs to the Waldenses ; who, despite the 
fierce persecuticns of the Roman Church, shine forth like a 
lamp in the night and form a continuous chain of witnesses for 
the truth, from the middle of the 12th down to the 16th cen- 
tury. Their opposition to the abuses of the Roman Catholic 
Church was based upon the Holy Scriptures, which they 
studied with great diligence, and which many of their number 
had committed to memory. With the Gospels in hand they 
went forth to missionate among the people, reading, pray- 
ing and preaching in the mother tongue. Clinging chiefly 
to the New Testament, and of it mainly to the Gospels, they 
gathered from them their fundamental doctrines and set forth 
as their great object the re-establishment of the perfection of 
Primitive Christianity. Whatever may be said in regard to 
the condemnation of the Waldenses by the Roman Church, cer- 
tain it is that their opposition to clerical usurpation and profli- 
gacy, their attachment to the Scriptures and their efforts in 
bringing them forward as the only rule of faith, enter in as a 
necessary part of the preparation for the Reformation. 

The Biblical element thus emphasized by the Waldenses and 
others was brought into connection with the scientific factor 
through John Wickliffe, the most remarkable of the radical class 
of pre-reformers—a true harbinger of the Protestant form of 
Christianity. Living nearly a hundred and fifty years before 
the time of Luther, he already assumed the position in many 
important particulars, of a thorough Protestant. In 1380 he 
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brought out an English translation of the Holy Scriptures, and 
set them up as the sole authority for religious belief, in oppo- 
sition to the principle of Church tradition, and to all bulls and 
papal decrees. He went far beyond the Waldenses in the in- 
terpretation of the Bible, and thus showing the meaning of the 
Scriptures, united to it a scientific principle. Applying a rigid 
criticism to many doctrines of the Church, he proceeds step by 
step until he has disowned and directly combated almost all the 
peculiar tenets of medizval Latin Christianity. He rejected 
transubstantiation and swept away the Roman doctrines of par- 
dons, indulgences, excommunications, absolutions, pilgrimages 
and images. In his view of the relation between Church and 
State, he seemed still to occupy the Roman standpoint ; and al- 
though it may be said that, in a few particulars, he was an in- 
complete reformer, he was a man far in advance of his age, and 
powerfully paved the way for the crisis in the 16th century. 
Although he had organized no sect, the doctrines and opinions 
of Wickliffe sank into the hearts of multitudes who, under the 
name of ‘‘Lollards,” drawn together by common sympathies, 
perpetuated his work. As among those who preceded, a prin- 
cipal feature with them was the use of the sacred Scriptures. 
They came under the ban of the Church, and during the reign 
of Henry IV. a system of persecution was enforced which re- 
sulted in the death of many of their number. Their first martyr 
was William Sautree, doomed to the flames in 1441. Under 
Henry V. the persecution was continued with still greater 
severity. Inquisitors were appointed, and the fury against 
heretics became so great that forty years after his death, the 
bones of Wickliffe were taken up, publicly burned, and his 
ashes cast into a rivulet. 

The opinions of Wickliffe were received and propagated with 
eager zeal in Bohemia under the leadership of such men as John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. Few, if any, of the pre-reform- 
ers, had entered more deeply into the essence of Christian truth, 
than John Huss. His intense zeal for practical holiness led him 
to attack the lives of the clergy rather than the doctrinal errors 
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of the Church, But, in moral excellence and true heroism of 
character—in calling men’s minds away from externals to. in- 
ward godliness, and in his exaltation of the Scriptures above all 
the dogmas and ordinances of the Church, he was surpassed by 
none. He has been called the “ John the Baptist of the Ref- 
ormation.” And, though overwhelmed by the hierarchy and 
condemned to the stake as a heretic, the “ flames of his martyr- 
dom kindled a fire which shed an extensive light in the midst of 
the general gloom, and was destined not to be speedily extin- 
guished.” Huss had many followers, who endured bitter per- 
secution. And from the Hussites arose by degrees the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren, who aimed to restore the simplicity and 
spirituality of the apostolic age, and who had, already, at the 
beginning of the 16th century, as many as two hundred churches 
and houses of prayer. 

This Biblical tendency which, especially in the course of the 
14th and 15th centuries, “‘spread itself from southern France 
and Piedmont, through Switzerland, along the Rhine, into the 
Netherlands and England, and eastwardly into Bohemia, Poland 
and Moravia, contributed mightily to establish as a fixed axiom 
throughout Christendom the principle, that the Church must be 
content to be measured and tried by the Holy Scriptures, It 
gave impulse also to the numerous translations of the Scriptures* 
into the vernacular tongues which fall within the same period.” 
All this pointed to the formal principle of the Reformation. It 
does not necessarily follow that the men who thus labored had 


* “These translations were much more numerous than is generally sup- 
posed. In Germany we find that in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
there existed a complete translation of the Bible into German, and that within 
the last half of the 15th century and the early years of the sixteenth, pre- 
viously to Luther, there were no fewer than at least fourteen different editions 
of the complete Bible published in High German and four in Low German. 
In France there appeared within the latter half of the fifteenth century two 
editions of the New Testament and then a complete Bible, which went through 
at least twelve editions. Vernacular translations of the Bible appeared also, 
within the same time, in Bohemia, Poland, and Holland.” See Dr. Dorner’s 
History of Protestant Theology. Vol. I, App. Note. F. P. 441. 
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a clear consciousness of this. But they evidently had a sense 
or feeling of it, and wrought unconsciously of the full significance 
of what they were doing. As time rolled on, the Biblical and 
mystical tendencies which had developed and ripened separate- 
ly, came more or less into contact, interpenetrating one another; 
and the result was a benefit on both sides, the flowing together 
of forces that by their union alone could become sufficiently 
strong for the end they were designed to reach. 

No less significant, as entering into the positive tendency 
towards the Reformation, are to be considered the separate, in- 
dividual efforts in the sphere of theology, as exhibited in partic- 
ular persons with growing frequency, especially through the 
course of the 14th and 15th centuries and the beginning of that 
which followed. Springing partly from a practical religious 
interest and partly from an interest in theology as a science, 
they wrought powerfully, some in the way of violent contro- 
versy, others in the way of quiet, positive teaching, to prepare 
the way for the new era about to dawn. Very properly, the 
forerunners of the Reformation have been divided into two 
classes.* The first consists of men who, in the quiet path of 
theological research and teaching, or by practical efforts in be- 
half of a contemplative, spiritual tone of piety, labored to im- 
press deep convictions of the reformatory doctrines upon them- 
selves and others within their own circles. The second includes 
the names of men who appear upon the public stage and attempt 
to carry out their ideas practically in the way of attacking ex- 
isting abuses and effecting ecclesiastical changes. Thus the one 
labored more especially to establish positive truth; the other to 
refute error. The former, keeping themselves free from a hos- 
tile bearing toward the Church, remain in a great measure un- 
noticed, and are allowed to end their lives in peace; while the 
latter becoming involved in an outward conflict with the Church, 
excite greater attention and are subjected to bitter persecution 
and martyrdom. Their lives, imbued thus with a “ dramatic and 


* Ullmann’s Reformers Before the Reformation. 
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even tragic interest,” have always appealed more powerfully to 
popular sympathy than the lives of those who are allowed tran- 
quilly to execute their vocation of theological research. And 
yet these men, though more obscure, were not less influential in 
preparing the ground for the Reformation. If the effects of 
these quiet, intellectual reformers were not so startling as those 
of the practical men of conflict and action, they were at least 
deeper and often purer. Both classes were needed to attain the 
end in view—those who quietly planted and nurtured, and those 
who heroically dared and struggled, and the allotted mission of 
each was in time fulfilled. 

Prominent among the pioneers of the Reformation in the 
sphere of theology, stand such men as John of Goch, John 
Wesel and John Wessel—men who may justly be regarded as 
representative, and who united in their system both Scripture 
and mysticism. The former, John of Goch, without causing 
any outward disturbance or awakening violent opposition, labored 
quietly in the bosom of the Church, exerting an important in- 
fluence upon those immediately around him, and through them 
upon others so as to advance decidedly the preparation for the 
Reformation. 

His system, which combined various elements, it has been 
said, forms a transition from Scholasticism to the Reformation 
theology. Unlike many other theologians who directed atten- 
tion chiefly to certain particulars, single and often superficial 
points, John of Goch penetrated deeply into the general spirit 
of the Church and discerned the root from which many false 
and unchristian tendencies grew. In the most emphatic way 
he shows his high regard for the formal principle of the Re- 
formation by founding all Christian doctrine upon the Holy 
Scriptures. These he regarded as the only safe and proper 
guide for the theologian, and to them as a ruling authority 
every case was to be referred. Hence his was in opposition to 
the reigning philosophical theory of the age. Entering into 
his system are Pauline and Augustinian elements, and there- 
fore he is decidedly anti-Pelagian. He taught the doctrine of 
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man’s sinfulness and absolute need of salvation; of Divine 
grace as the only source of pardon and the only foundation of 
good in man; of love as the fundamental element of the Chris- 
tian life, the fountain of all true morality ; and of true freedom 
as proceeding alone from love. His theory concerning man’s 
salvation has been condensed into the words, “ of God, through 
God, to God.” 

The thought which lies at the basis of all his theology may 
be expressed, according to Ullmann, in the formula: “ God, 
who is love, is thereby the source of all good. Or, God is the 
everlasting and creative love, and man the created, which, hav- 
ing emanated from God, must through God return to Him 
again; and the means by which this return is effected is 
Christ’s work of redemption leading by love to liberty.” He 
drew a proper distinction between the Law and the Gospel, be- 
tween the external performance of works required by the for- 
mer, and the spirit of love and liberty accompanying the latter; 
asserted the principle of the fallibility of the Church,* and 
from that position, opposed many of her ordinances and doc- 
trines, such as the institution of monastical vows and obliga- 
tions, the belief of the efficacy of the sacraments, ex opere 
operato, the distinction of priests and bishops as of Divine ap- 
pointment, and the prevailing opinion on the subject of evan- 
gelical poverty. Such are the reformatory elements with 
which his writings abound. That it was a kind of preparation 
needed in that period does not admit of doubt. Underlying 
his system, the Protestant discerns, as a defect, that the watch- 
word of the Reformation, “ Justification by faith,” although not 
entirely wanting, does not shine forth as the ruling centre of 
his theology. With this sole exception, the peculiar character- 
istics of the theology of the 16th century are embodied in 
the system of this pioneer of the Reformation—John of 
Goch. 

In John of Wesel we find a man of a more practical turn of 


* Ullmann. 
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mind, who consequently directs his attention mainly to the 
constitution of the Church; its external condition, exposes its 
corruption, and seeks at once its improvement. Agreeing with 
John of Goch in his leading tendency, holding similar views in 
regard to the Bible, he endeavored zealously to give a scrip- 
tural mould to Christian truth and practice and, laying great 
stress upon the doctrine of love and grace, as taught by St. 
Paul and Augustine, is led to oppose the prevailing doctrine 
of law and works and, in general, the whole secularized, hier- 
archical system of the Church. He showed his hostility espe- 
cially to the sale of indulgences. Against the abuse of this 
practice a struggle was carried on for a long time previous to 
the Reformation. From the thirteenth century, when the sys- 
tem reached its maturity, good, pious men raised their voices 
in condemnation of it. The opposition became more intense as 
the corruption grew in depth and extent. The jubilee of 1450 
furnished the occasion for a treatise upon the system by Jacob 
von Juterbock, who, however, denounced it in rather gentle 
terms. John of Wesel advanced much farther, laying the axe 
at the very root of the tree. Designating an “ indulgence,” 
according to the current notion, “remission of the temporal 
penalty for an actual sin,” he maintained that the doctrine was 
not contained in the Scriptures ; that God does not remit the 
temporal penalty imposed for sin committed—although in His 
mercy He may forgive the guilt—but that the sinner must suf- 
fer the evil consequences of sin; that neither the individual 
Priest nor even the Pope could grant an indulgence which 
would liberate a man from the penalties which God had im- 
posed. In this hostility to indulgences, it is seen how he di- 
rected his attention to that in which the Reformation immedi- 
ately originated, and thus became a direct precursor of it—a 
forerunner of Luther. His attacks upon the hierarchy and 
indulgences brought him into conflict with the Church, and by 
the Court of Inquisition he was tried for heresy, condemned 
and died in prison. 

Among the noted precursors of the Reformation a high po- 
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sition must be awarded the Dominican Savonarola, a brilliant 
orator and faithful student of the Scriptures. In certain pre- 
dictions which were fulfilled he appeared to the people as one 
divinely inspired. He opposed the doctrine of salvation by 
human merit and preached with prophetic indignation and 
commanding eloquence, with a mixture of political zeal, against 
the corruption that had come to abound in the Church, and 
sealed his testimony with his blood in the year 1498. 

But, among the pioneers of the Reformation, the man who, 
in the sphere of Theology, went beyond all others in his appre- 
hension of what afterwards became distinctly Protestant doc- 
trine, was John Wessel. He is distinguished from others in 
that faith with him became the central point of his system. 
Over against the Romish doctrine of Justification by works, he 
set forth the doctrine of “ Justification by faith alone,” in Jan- 
guage so explicit and emphatic that Luther, who called him a 
rare and great soul, did not hesitate to say—‘ If I had read 
Wessel previously, my adversaries might have supposed that 
Luther had borrowed all from Wessel, so well do our views 
agree.” He taught that the true unity of the Church depended 
not upon connection with one visible and supreme head, but 
that it rested upon spiritual grounds and consisted in the life 
and fellowship of true believers. All saints, he says, commu- 
nicate in the true unity of one faith, one hope, one love, and 
thus all unite in Christ. He affirmed that the unity of the 
Church under one Pope was only accidental and not therefore 
necessary, that is, that the establishment of the Papacy was 
not an unchangeable feature of the Church. Against the as- 
serted infallibility of the Pope, he showed that many and among 
them the greatest, had fallen into errors both of doctrine and 
practice. Indeed it has been said that there is scarcely a fun- 
damental doctrine of the Reformers which was not professed by 
John Wessel. That he was a pioneer of the Reformation and 
a precursor in particular of Luther is attested by the heroes of 
the sixteenth century, none of whom assert the fact in stronger 
language than Luther himself. 
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Account should be taken likewise of the honest efforts made 
by the Roman hierarchy itself, during the fifteenth century, to 
bring about ecclesiastical reform. The celebrated Councils of 
Constance and Basel struggled hard for a reformation of the 
Church in its head and members; though with their self-con- 
tradictory constitution they could not accomplish it. The true 
reformation principle and the hierarchical theory came into 
conflict. Laboring in this line were men of superior minds and 
of energetic character, such as John of Paris, D’Ailly, John 
von Gerson, whose lamentations over the reigning corruption 
served to disseminate a longing desire for a better state of reli- 
gion through all parts of Europe, and thus helped to pave the 
way for the Reformation that came in the next century. 

In addition to those already mentioned, in the different 
spheres of preparation, many others wrought toward the same 
great end, whose names richly deserve to be inscribed among 
the heralds of the Reformation. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to vindicate Protestantism against the reproach of its 
enemies as an uncalled-for innovation, and to show that for a 
long time previous to its actual advent the Lord was preparing 
His work by raising up a constant succession of witnesses to the 
truth. Many of the noble men who thus labored for a purer 
state of religion did not so clearly comprehend the truth as the 
Reformers in the sixteenth century, or at least did not know 
how to bring it distinctly forward. In none that we have 
mentioned was there found such fullness and combination of all 
the powers that are needed for a reformation as was possessed 
by Zwingli, Luther and Calvin. However, they accomplished 
their mission, which was to prepare the ground for the Refor- 
mation. And if it be objected that they were not able to effect 
the work, let it be remembered that the work was not ready for 
them—the fullness of time had not yet come. 

Since the various departments of human life are closely bound 
together by an inward union and since religion exerts a modi- 
fying influence in every other direction we would naturally 
expect some tendencies preparing the way for the Reformation 
in the spheres of Literature and Politics. 
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Literature sympathized with the age. From the tenth cen- 
tury onward there is a gradual development of national 
languages. Corresponding to this there rises up a vernacular 
literature. Heretofcre Latin reigned supreme as the exclusive 
language of Christian letters. It is not difficult to see that the 
abrogation of it must eventually be the doom of Latin Chris- 
tianity as the only form for mankind. Worthy of note is the 
fact that the earliest national literature in Italy and France, 
England and Germany involved to a great extent satires against 
ecclesiastics. Says Hallam, ‘‘ The greater part of literature in 
the Middle Ages, at least from the 12th century, may be con- 
sidered as artillery levelled against the clergy.” The most po- 
pular productions of the German national literature abounded 
in hostile allusions to the wealth and tyranny of the Church. 
We need but refer to: such productions as Reynard the Fox to 
see how literature was turned into a vehicle for chastising the 
faults and corruptions of priests and monks. The same thing 
is done in Italy by Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. In the early 
English poetry we see already an indignant censure of the 
monks and a tendency in decided opposition to the hierarchy. 
‘¢ Teutonism,” says Millman, “is now holding its first initiatory 
struggle with Latin Christianity.” Prominent are the names 
of Langland and Chaucer. The former in his poem, ‘ The 
vision of Piers’ Ploughman,” full of cutting satire on the clergy 
and the mendicant orders, installs reason and conscience as the 
guides of the soul ; appeals to the simplest scriptural truths as_ 
constituting religion; pours out invectives against the Pope, 
asserting the trifling value of his pardons and sees no hope for 
the world save in a new order of things. In this poem he ap- 
pears as a stern reformer, a popular representative of some of 
the very doctrines which were silently preparing the way for 
the Reformation. 

In the writings of Chaucer, although the subject of religion 
is not brought out so fully as in Langland, there yet breathes 
a religious spirit. In the “ Canterbury Tales,” he shows his 
hostility to the mendicant friars. With great reverence for 
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true religion, he is opposed to all superstition and priestly 
abuse. He has thrown off the yoke of Sacerdotalism. The 
faithful priest alone, “ rich in holy thought and work,” the af- 
fectionate teacher of bis flock, wins his admiration. The spirit 
of these writers is decidedly anti-hierarchical. After they 
passed away there was a lull, a period destitute of original ge- 
nius in literature. In the 15th century Thos. Occleve and 
others sought to link the period of Chaucer with the Elizabethan 
age which shone forth in splendor. Meanwhile in other 
countries was taking place a revival of learning. Beginning in 
Italy it spread rapidly throughout Europe. Dante, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio introduced a new era of culture. With great 
zeal they and all their contemporaries sought for Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, published, and spread them abroad. General 
joy and great excitement followed. The study of the Classics 
became a passion. Antiquity, with its institutions, its politics, 
philosophy and literature won the admiration of men. The 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, the fall of the 
Eastern empire, which brought into Italy a throng of Greek 
scholars with their numerous literary treasures, gave a fresh 
impetus to these new studies. The newly awakened literary 
spirit spread with great rapidity through other countries. Such 
a movement could not fail to be without momentous conse- 
quences in the sphere of religion. It was the dawning of a 
new era of intellectual culture in which the hierarchy could no 
longer reign as sole instructor. In Italy, it is true, the literary 
revival was not unattended with dangers. The Humanists in 
their study of the Classics became so thoroughly imbued with 
ancient thought as to look at times with indifference upon 
Christianity and the Church. Indeed with the influx of 
foreigners into Italy after 1453, Pagan ideas spread so as to 
threaten the very overthrow of Christianity. To look at the 
poets and preachers of that period we would suppose that Plato 
had assumed, for them, the place of the Apostle Paul. Wide- 
spread disbelief prevailed respecting the most fundamental 
truths of religion. Nor was this semi-pagan spirit confined to 
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religious literature. Entering the sphere of politics and 
practical morals, it found expression in “‘ The Prince” of 
Machiavelli—a work which advocates a system of politics op- 
posed to the principles of Christianity. All this presents a sad 
picture of the revival of classical learning in Italy, showing that 
it was, in a great degree, the revival of Paganism. Yet it may 
be accounted for, if we but remember how all positive power in 
the Church was passing away and that the spirit of religion 
had vanished to a great extent before the dawn of this literary 
era. 

In Germany the case was exactly the reverse. Here from 
the very outset the revival of letters was cultivated with a re- 
ligious spirit. It kindled a desire to study the Holy Scriptures 
in the original Greek and Hebrew texts. John Reuchlin, after 
the death of Agricola, the most noted leader of the Humanists, 
was a man chosen by God for this work. Directing his atten- 
tion chiefly to the Old Testament, he translated and expounded 
the Penitential Psalms, revised the Vulgate, and published the 
first Hebrew and German Grammar and Dictionary, a work by 
which he removed the seals from the Ancient Scriptures, and 
erected for himself a monument more enduring than brass. At 
a later period he became involved in a violent contest with the 
monks. The Dominicans at Cologne, with Hochstraten, an 
ignorant prior, at their head—incited thereto by Pfefferkorn, 
a converted Jew—conceived a project for destroying Judaism, 
by burning all the Hebrew books except the Bible. In this 
they were opposed by Reuchlin, who defended the Jews with- 
out regard to their relation to Christianity. The Dominicans 
became incensed, and made a malignant effort to have him con- 
victed of heresy. In this they failed, and were subjected to 
sarcasm, and were held up to scorn by Reuchlin in his published 
“ Defence against his Slanderers at Cologne.” In this conflict 
Reuchlin was aided by Francis of Sickingen and Ulrich von 
Hutten, who at times made use of carnal weapons against the 
ecclesiastics. They published a scornful satire upon the igno- 
rance and bigotry of the monks. In this contest the friends of 
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learning achieved the victory. It has been. regarded as one 
of the preludes of the Reformation. Gradually the Humanists 
gained a foothold in the universities of Heidelberg, Tiibingen, 
the newly organized one at Wittemberg, and some others. 
Biblical and Classical studies were here pursued, aiding that 
union of letters with faith, which became so important a feature 
of the Reformation. 

But the chief representative of literary men just before the 
Reformation was the eminent scholar Desiderius Erasmus. 
His “ Praise of Folly ” and the “ Colloquies” contain scathing 
rebukes of the idleness, ignorance and self-indulgence of the 
clergy. But the positive work which he did consisted in his 
editions of Cyprian and Chrysostom, and especially in his edi- 
tion of the New Testament. He was the first to question the 
undisputed sway of the Vulgate, and, in bringing out a new 
edition, did for the New Testament what Reuchlin had done 
for the Old. 

Throughout all the literature of this age expression was 
given to the attitude of the popular mind. Through it all we 
see the secret murmur preparatory to the assertion of indepen- 
dence of the Roman hierarchy. The cultivation of letters, 
having ceased to be cloisteral, developed on every side new 
trains of thought which tended silently to impair the reverence 
for the ruling authorities. It hastened the fall of Scholasticism, 
which, having run its course and lost its vitality, was already 
breaking down with itsown weight. The rapid expansion of the 
human intellect increased of necessity the growing impatience and 
intolerance of the oppressions and abuses of the Papal religion. 
Two great final reformers, the invention of printing and the 
manufacture of paper, stimulated while they supplied the craving 
for knowledge. Books at once became cheap, and were mul- 
tiplied with a rapidity which seemed like magic. The art of 
printing gave “ wings to the written Word which carried it like 
certain seeds to the most distant regions.” New ideas were 
quickly communicated to all lands. This produced a ferment 
which could not fail to imperil the supremacy of Latin Chris- 
tianity, that vast fabric of piety and superstition. 
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Like the other forces in the preparation for the Reforma- 
tion, Humanism first acquired strength independently, and then 
entered into union with those factors already mentioned. Thus 
it not only “ helped mightily in the emancipation of the human 
mind and rendered the ground soft and susceptible for the Re- 
formation, but it also in its own time contributed to it an im- 
portant, positive gift, most of all in that land which was to be 
the place of its birth.” 

In the sphere of Politics, likewise, can there be discerned no 
less clearly a positive preparation for the great upheaval of the 
sixteenth century. Our limits forbid an attempt to trace, even 
in a general way, the preparation in this very extensive field. 
To whatever countries of Europe we cast our eyes during the 
fifteenth century, we see the old element and forms of society 
giving way. The prevailing political systems failed to meet 
any longer the growing wants of society—could give it neither - 
security nor progress. These became sought for elsewhere, 
giving rise to the growth and establishment of a new order of 
civilization. 

Especially in Germany, which God had prepared to be the 
cradle of the religious regeneration does politics enter in as a 
prominent element of preparation. As we draw near the time 
of the Reformation, we see in the government of Germany 
reasons to admire the wisdom of Him by whom kings reign and 
princes execute judgment. By the dispensations of Provi- 
dence this Empire had come to possess a form of constitution 
favorable to the propagation of new ideas. It was a confede- 
ration of states. No less favorable was the internal peace 
which Maximilian had secured for the Empire. Then the de- 
velopment of the laical spirit; the awakening in regard to the 
rights and interests of civil society; the rapid advance of the 
common people, and the rise in towns and cities of associations 
ready to confront the clerical authority, all conduced to the 
overthrow of the existing system and produced an intense feel- 
ing of patriotism which served to make the Reformation, when 
it came, a popular cause—a cause of the nation. 
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Nor was this all. The period in question was one remark- 
ble also for prominent events, for discoveries and inventions of 
every kind. European commerce was wonderfully extended, 
and the boundaries of the world enlarged by the discovery of 
America. The mariner’s compass changed the system of na- 
vigation; gunpowder changed the system of war. Other dis- 
coveries were made. More new inventions started up, and 
those already known were brought into popular and general 
use. 

All these forces, principles and events which we have men- 
tioned, under the guiding hand of God, operated irresistibly in 
Western Christendom, blended with and strengthened each 
other, ominous of and preparing for the great epoch of the 
sixteenth century. In every quarter were manifest signs and 
harbingers of the coming change. When the sixteenth century, 
the fullness of time, had arrived, the Reformation came to its 
birth. Preceding centuries were a preparation for it. The 
significance of this truth in regard to a fullness of time, we 
learn from the fact of the Incarnation of the Son of God—the 
greatest event in the history of the world. 

Former ages prepared the way for it—heathenism in a negative 
and Judaism in a positive way. The same principle must be 
admitted in the history of the Church. The Reformation, the 
most far-reaching event since the foundation of the Christian 
Church, could not have come without its period of preparation. 
‘*God first prepares slowly and from afar, that which He designs 
to accomplish. He has ages in which to work.” 
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Art. VII—THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY REV. JOHN M. TITZEL, A. M. 





Amoné the religious institutions of our times a prominent 
place must be assigned to the Sunday-school; for whatever 
difference of opinion may exist with regard to it, there can be 
no question that it is a very important factor in the religious 
culture of the present age. Containing, as it does in its various 
organizations within the bounds of Protestant Christendom, 
twelve and a-half million scholars and one and a-half miilion 
teachers, it must necessarily exert a vast influence. Even if 
each individual connected with it should be but very slightly 
affected by its teachings, yet must the aggregate effect be great 
where such large numbers are concerned. But the effect pro- 
duced on the individual in this case is by no means slight. 
Those who attend the Sunday-school, both as teachers and 
as scholars, are mainly the young—those whose minds are most 
receptive and whose character is just being formed. The influ- 
ence which it exerts, there is every reason therefore to believe, 
is as deep and as lasting in its effects as any that is brought to 
bear through human instrumentality on the character of men. 
In our own country especially, where at present one-half of the 
Sunday-school scholars and teachers in the world are to be 
found, if statistics are to be trusted, it in a great measure, no 
doubt, gives character to the religious, and, consequently, also 
to the social and political life of the people. And on this ac- 
count, if on no other, it should claim, at least, among us the 
serious and earnest attention of every true Christian not only, 
but even of every true patriot. Particularly, however, should 
the Church, to whose sphere it pertains, carefully see to it that 
its teachings and the modes and methods of its operations are 
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such as are in full accord with the truth. For if the Sunday- 
school is allowed to propagate error, it will soon be found, that 
the cause of Christ and of humanity too must greatly suffer in 
consequence. It is to be hoped, therefore, that some thoughts on 
the mission of the Sunday-school, and on the dangers and 
abuses to which it is exposed, and against which, accordingly, 
it should guard, may not prove useless or unacceptable to the 
readers of this review. Even, if what is presented should not 
be altogether satisfactory, it will yet subserve a good purpose 
if it but awakens a deeper interest in the matters discussed, 
and thus leads to a more careful examination of them. 

In considering the Sunday-school, the fact must not be over- 
looked, that it is almost entirely the product of the present 
century. Just about one hundred years have now passed away 
since the philanthropic Robert Raikes was induced by seeing 
and hearing how the poor and neglected children in a certain 
district of the city of Gloucester profaned the Lord’s day, to 
have them gathered together and instructed in reading and in 
the Church catechism on Sunday, with a view of thus keeping 
them out of mischief and of bringing about in them a moral re- 
formation. And to this movement on his part, the Sunday- 
school as we have it at present, unquestionably, owes its exist- 
ence. For though his schools were conducted in many respects 
very differently from what Sunday-schools are now, yet it was 
the success which attended his efforts that first clearly showed 
how Sunday-schools for the instruction of the young in the 
doctrines and duties of religion might be made to subserve the 
interests of Christianity and morality, and thus led tu their 
establishment. These things need to be kept in mind, in order 
that we may properly understai1t the Sunday-school and do it 
justice. It is not an institution hoary with age, but yet, as it 
were, in its infancy. It is still capable of development and 
improvement. Its defects are those mostly of youth and 
immaturity. 

In referring the origin of the Sunday School to so recent a 
period as the close of the last century, it is, of course, not in- 
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tended to be implied that prior to that time no schools of any 
kind for the religious training of the young existed, but only 
that none existed which were conducted in the way in which our 
Sunday Schools are. In all periods of the Church, the import- 
ance of instructing children in the truths of God’s word has been 
recognized, and provision, in one way or another, for such in- 
struction, has been made. Under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion it was especially enjoined on parents to teach their offspring 
the precepts and principles of the law, and after the exile schools 
open to all who wished to attend them, were established, in con- 
nection, generally, with some synagogue, for the same purpose. 

In the primitive Christian Church, fathers were not only ex- 
horted to bring up their children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, and expected to do so, but catechetical schools were 
also instituted for the instruction of the children of the Church, 
and of adults who were anxious to renounce idolatry and become 
heirs of grace, in the principles of the doctrine of Christ. And 
ever since the early days of Christianity, catechization, to a 
greater or less extent, has been practised in the church of Christ. 
During the sixteenth century, especially, was it employed as a 
means for disseminating the truth, The reformers whom God 
in His providence raised up to restore purity of doctrine and life 
in the Church, were all, emphatically, friends of the catechism. 
While they sought earnestly by preaching and by the writing 
of books to enlighten those of mature age, they did not forget 
the children. On the contrary, they prepared catechisms es- 
pecially for their instruction, and labored most zealously to 
teach them the truths of divine revelation in their purity. Nor 
were their labors in this direction without signal success. In 
the preface to the catechism of the Council of Trent it is ex- 
pressly asserted, that “ their innumerable smaller books, deceived 
with incredible facility the simple and the incautious.” In the 
eighteenth century, however, the catechization of the young was, 
to a great extent, neglected, especially in England and on this 
side of the Atlantic. This was due, in part, to the lukewarm- 
ness and indifference which came to prevail in the Church, and 
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to the increasing worldliness and skepticism of the times, and, 
also, in part, to the Methodistic revival of religion which fol- 
lowed. Owing especially to the subjective character of this re- 
vival, catechetical instruction came to be regarded as connected 
with a dead orthodoxy, and as consequently inimical to true 
vital piety. Hence it was more or less discouraged, and so the 
way was opened up for the Sunday-school system of training, 
which was more in harmony with the religious tendency of the 
times. To the latter cause, also, is to be attributed the rapid 
growth of the Sunday-school, and the favor with which it is 
mostly regarded, as well as the continued neglect of general 
catechetical instruction. 

To the Sunday-school, where it has been fully established, 
there is now, accordingly, intrusted almost the entire public 
instruction of youth in the doctrines and duties of religion. In 
most Churches it has virtually taken the place of the catechetical 
class, or, at least, of catechetical instruction by the pastor. 
This is a fact which cannot be questioned. But if it be asked 
whether this change has been an advance in the right direction, 
and is really a benefit to the Church, there is room for serious 
doubt. In many respects, we think, the catechetical class has 
proved itself, so far, superior to the Sunday-school. Unless 
we err greatly as to the facts in the case, those attending the 
former were more thoroughly indoctrinated in the truths of the 
Bible, and more generally brought into full communion with the 
Church, than is usual withthose who merely attend the latter. 
According to the statistics presented at the meeting of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, held at Philadelphia last fall, 
it appears that in this country during the past year about one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand persons connected with the 
Sunday-school, entered into full communion with the Church. 
As the number of Sunday-school scholars was reported as six 
million five hundred thousand, it follows that only one scholar 
out of every fifty-two was received into the Church as a com- 
municant member. Taking the average time of attending the 
Sunday-school on the part of each scholar to be seventeen 
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years, it further follows, that of the scholars under twenty years 
of age, only one-third become really full members of the 
Church, and as the great majority of persons who enter into fall 
membership do so under the age of twenty years, itstill further 
follows, that scarcely one half ofthe scholarsin our Sunday- 
schools ever become regular communicant members. As most 
of the scholars in the Sunday-schools of our land may be pre- 
sumed to be baptized members of the Church, this showing is 
certainly not as good as that of those Churches which like our 
own, still continue to impart regular catechetical instruction. 
For among us, at least, three-fourths of the baptized children 
of the Church come, in the course of time, to be full communi- 
cants. It is true, we have the Sunday-school as well as the 
catechetical class, but even when the Sunday-school was want- 
ing, the results of catechization were equally encouraging. 
From this, we think, it must be evident, that the catechetical 
class cannot profitably be dispensed with, and that the Sunday- 
school does not properly supply its place. 

But should, on this account, catechetical instruction by the pas- 
tor, as is still the case, we believe, in our German Fatherland, 
take the place of the Sunday-school on the Lord’s day? At 
first thought it might seem that it would be well thus to return 
to the old custom, and this even is maintained by some, and 
the hope cherished, that in the course of time this will be done. 
It ought not, however, to be forgotten, that history never 
literally repeats itself, and that we can seldom mend matters 
by returning to old methods in every respect. Had such me- 
thods been perfect, it is doubtful whether they would ever have 
fallen into disuse. Neither is it always properly an argument 
against the new, that, at the first, it works less successfully than 
the old. For the underlying principle may be a superior one, 
but owing to circumstances, it may not at the beginning be de- 
veloped and perfected sufficiently to show its peculiar merits ; 
and then, too, it may have a distinct sphere of its own, as well 
a3 that which has preceded it. Now this we hold to be the 
case as regards the Sunday-school. In some respects we believe 
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it to be decidedly an advance on what has preceded it in the 
way of Christian training. But at the same time we also be- 
lieve, that much needs yet to be done to make it what it should 
be, and that its proper office is not to take the place of cate- 
chetical instruction by the pastor, but to prepare the way for 
this, and to supplement it. The catechetical-class and the 
Sunday-school are both needed by the Church. Each has a 
special mission of its own to perform in the religious training of 
men, and the up-building of the kingdom of God. 

To the mission of the Sunday-school, we think, it especially 
belongs to honor and exalt the Bible, by making it the chief 
object of study, as it in fact does. In this way there is every 
reason to believe it subserves an important purpose in the 
training of those who are connected with it both as scholars and 
teachers. In the catechetical class the catechism of necessity 
claims the chief attention, and though it is not designed to take 
the place of the Word of God, it must yet be admitted, that in 
many cases it practically does so, and consequently tends to 
cultivate a confessional rather than a biblical faith. In itself 
catechization, indeed, has a natural tendency to build up de- 
nominationalism. The study of the Bible, pure and simple, on 
the other hand, has, if we mistake not, an opposite tendency. 
In making these statements we do not overlook the fact that 
our theology always rules our exegesis, and that no teaching 
can be of much account which has no underlying system. But 
while we hold that such is the case, we still believe that in the 
end it makes a vast difference as to which we practically make 
the most account of—our system or that from which we profess 
to have derived it. We are of the opinion, therefore, that the 
Sunday-school in that it makes the written Word of God the 
chief subject of study and investigation, in a very important 
respect, supplements catechetical instruction, and has, conse- 
quently, a decided tendency to advance the cause of truth and 
of Christian love and unity. Actual facts, moreover, appear 
abundantly to sustain this opinion. The Sunday-school has, 
undoubtedly, done much already in the way of breaking down 
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denominational barriers, and of thus bringing Christians more 
and more together. 

It also pertains, we think, to the mission of the Sunday- 
school to call into exercise the gift of teaching which may be 
possessed by the laity, as was done in Apostolic times. Then, 
as we learn from the New Testament, laymen who were pos- 
sessed of the gift of “‘ prophecy,” or teaching, were allowed and 
encouraged to use their gift for the edification of the Church, 
and Christians generally were expected to teach the Gospel to 
those who were ignorant of it. “‘ They that were scattered abroad” 
by the persecution which followed the stoning to death of 
Stephen, the great majority of whom, undoubtedly, were 
laymen, ‘‘ went everywhere preaching the word.” Paul before 
he received the laying on of hands, * preached boldly at Da- 
mascus in the name of Jesus;”’ and Apollos to whom the un- 
ordained Aquila and Priscilla “expounded the way of God 
more perfectly,” likewise, “ mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus is the 
Christ.” And to this general preaching and teaching of the 
Gospel by Christians, is to be attributed, at least in part, the 
rapid spreading of the Gospel at the beginning. Somewhat 
later, however, when the special gift of “ prophecy ” had ceased, 
because of the general absence of marked intelligence and 
knowledge on the part of the laity, the Church saw proper to 
restrict the right of preaching and teaching the Gospel publicly 
to such as were specially ordained for this purpose, and this is 
still done wisely, we believe, in the regular services of the 
sanctuary. But since the discovery of the art of Printing and 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, there has been such 
an increase of general intelligence and knowledge among the 
laity, that the gift of teaching may be said to be now again in 
some sense possessed by them, and consequently there is a 
demand for its exercise. Now this demand, we believe, the 
Sunday-school is providentially designed to answer. In it a 
fruitful field of usefulness is opened up to all who may desire to 
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truth, may here properly employ their talent with advantage 
to themselves as well as to the general interests of the kingdom 
of God on earth, as past experience abundantly proves. The . 
value of the Sunday-school under this view, cannot well be 
overestimated. For when talent for any work exists it is always 
of great importance that a proper sphere for its employment 
should be provided. If this is not done, it is very likely to 
prove injurious in one way or another. Then, moreover, the 
Church needs to call into exercise all the talents that her mem- 
bers may possess, in order that she may accomplish as speedily 
as possible the great work assigned her—the work of presenting 
the glorious Gospel of Christ to every creature. 

Besides being of great service to the Church in the way now 
considered, the Sunday-school may also, as has already been 
indicated, be made to subserve an important purpose in the 
preparation of those who attend it, but who have not yet received 
regular catechetical instruction by the pastor, for such instruc- 
tion ; and in affording those who have been received into full 
communion with the Church an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves more thoroughly with the teachings of God’s word. It is 
true, this work is not, as yet, generally performed as it should 
be, but provision for its being done might readily be made. All 
that would be required is that the committing of the catechism 
and its proof-texts should form part of the regular service of 
the school, and that more attention should be given to securing 
suitable teachers for advanced Bible classes. If this were done, 
as we hope it soon will be, important benefits would be secured. 
It would not only save the time of the pastor, which is needed for 
other and higher purposes, from being taken up in teaching 
children to commit and recite the catechism, as is often now the 
case through parental neglect and the exclusion of religious 
instruction from the public schools, but it would also enable 
him to explain more thoroughly the questions and answers of 
the catechism, and to impress more deeply the truths contained 
in them on the minds and hearts of the catechumens, and thus 
make catechetical instruction not only more interesting and im- 
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pressive, but also more profitable. That it may be made thus 
to confer a great benefit on the Church no one, we think, can 
well doubt, who gives the subject serious and careful considera- 
tion. Evidently, therefore, the mission of the Sunday-school 
is no insignificant one. It has a special, yet a truly important 
work to perform—a work, indeed, which under existing 
circumstances could not be near so well performed by any 
other instrumentality. Hence it may be said to merit fully the 
favor which it so generally receives in Christian lands. 

But important as is the work of the Sunday-school, there are 
grave dangers and abuses to which it is exposed and against 
which it must be carefully guarded if it is to fulfill properly its 
mission. Of these we shall notice some of the most serious, in 
the hope, that by directing attention to them we “_ at least do 
something towards their removal. 

“As regards the future of our Sunday-schools,” says Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell in his paper read at the meeting of the Alliance 
of Reformed churches, in Philadelphia, “the one great deside- 
ratum is, undoubtedly, better teaching.” While we think there 
are other equally important desiderata, we agree with him in 
holding that this, at least, is one. The Sunday-school is un- 
questionably exposed to serious danger because of the unfitness 
of many of its teachers for the work in which they are engaged. 
Sometimes it seems to be thought that, inasmuch as the schol- 
ars in the Sunday-school are mostly children, any one is quali- 
fied to teach them. It is scarcely necessary to say that this is 
a grave mistake. In many respects it is far more important 
that children should have competent instructors, than that those 
who are of more advanced age should be supplied only with such. 
In childhood the mind is most receptive, and the heart most 
trustful and easily influenced. Then the deepest and most last- 
ing impressions are received—impressions which, in spite of the 
teachings of later years, during the whole life more or less se- 
riously influence action. As the bending of the twig inclines 
the tree, so the perversion of the moral and spiritual! life of the 
child mars the man. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
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that children should be carefully taught the truth, and that as 
little error as possible should be mixed with the instruction im- 
parted to them. They require, therefore, always the best of 
teachers. Many of those who are engaged as such in the Sun- 
day-school are, however, not properly qualified for their work. 
Not unfrequently, indeed, they are wanting, not only in capa- 
city to impart instruction, but also in correct knowledge of Bible 
facts and truths, and in moral and spiritual earnestness of char- 
acter. In many cases, consequently, the teaching is very crude 
and incorrect. In some cases it is, indeed, positively false and 
pernicious. And in this way, often, great injury is inflicted. 
False views of religion are imparted which in after life prove 
great hindrances in the way of true progress in the spiritual 
life. Sometimes even these false views taught to the child, in- 
duce the man to look on the religion of the Bible as mere fool- 
ishness, and therefore to reject it. No one who is acquainted 
with what the Bible really teaches, and who has read, to any 
extent, the writings of unbelievers, can have failed to note as a 
significant fact, that much which these latter persons ridicule, is 
not really what is taught in the Bible, but what they have been 
led erroneously to believe to be Bible teaching. Great care, 
therefore, should be exercised by those in charge of the Sunday- 
school, in the selection of the teachers, and the pastor and el- 
ders of the church should, especially, see that this is always done. 
Provision should also be made for the proper instruction of those 
who are teachers in the Scripture lessons which they from time 
to time are called on to teach those intrusted to their charge as 
scholars. When this is not done, there is great danger that the 
Sunday-school will fail to fulfill its mission, and that it will do 
harm rather than good to those attending it. Of this, we be- 
lieve, both the past and the present furnish proof. At least we 
are inclined to think that our Sunday-schools are not altogether 
guiltless as regards the tide of skepticism which threatens in 
our day to destroy so many in its onward flow. Were the doc- 
trines and duties of the Biblemore purely and thoroughly taught 
the young, there would not be near so much danger, as there is, 
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of the masses being mired in the slough of communism, mate- 
rialism and unbelief. 

But the danger noticed is by no means the only one which 
threatens the Sunday-school. It is also exposed to abuse 
through the means so commonly employed for the purpose of 
increasing the number of its scholars and securing their regular 
attendance on its services. For this purpose, too frequently, 
worldly inducements are presented, rewards are offered, picnics 
are given, and exhibitions of various kinds are held. 

Now, while we would not indiscriminately condemn all these 
things, and believe even that under proper conditions both re- 
wards and picnics may profitably be given, yet as mostly 
bestowed or conducted, we are convinced that all these things 
do more or less harm. They are especially liable to be made 
to minister to the flesh, and to cause religion to be regarded as 
a means of securing the things of this world. Consequently, 
they tend strongly to nourish selfishness and worldly-minded- 
ness, and to produce dissatisfaction with a religion that bestows 
necessarily no temporal rewards upon its adherents, but requires 
of them self-denial, and sacrifice often of their possessions, and 
sometimes even of their life. When now it is borne in mind 
that the great object of the Gospel is to root selfishness out of 
our hearts, and that it requires of us that we take up the cross 
and follow Christ if we would be His disciples and heirs of 
everlasting life, it must at once be seen, that the things under 
consideration are in direct conflict with it, and when encouraged 
in the Sunday-school, make it the enemy instead of the friend 
of Christ. In vindication of these things we know it is gene- 
rally claimed that they are only employed in order to draw 
children to the school, that they may there be instructed in the 
truth, and induced to surrender themselves wholly to the Lord 
Jesus. But it should never be forgotten that actions speak 
louder than words, and that while words move, it is example 
that draws. Our teaching can never amount to much while it 
is contradicted by our actions. The latter always make the 
deepest impression, because they are the truest expression of 
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our convictions. Then, too, it should be remembered, that it 
is never right to do evil that good may come. The condemna- 
tion of those who do so, the Apostle Paul assures us, is just. 
But it may be asked: How can children be gathered into the 
Sunday-school if no such inducements as those referred to are 
held out to attract them? We reply: Let love and unaffected 
interest be manifested by teachers and officers of the school for 
the children under their care and for all those with whom they 
may be brought into contact; let them, moreover, clearly and 
plainly set forth the simpler truths of God’s word and present 
earnestly the touching story of the Cross, and by their daily 
walk and conversation show that they really consider truth and 
righteousness and goodness far more beautiful and desirable 
than anything this world can give, and we are sure the children 
will come. For self-sacrificing love and purity of life seldom 
fail to recommend themselves to the simple, trusting hearts of 
children. They are naturally attracted by the truly heroic, as 
presented in the Bible. Nothing interests them generally more 
than such stories as those of Joseph and David; nothing so 
moves and affects them as the simple story of Jesus and the 
Cross. There is, therefore, no need of appealing to their 
selfishness, either to attract them to the Sunday-school, or to 
retain them in it. They will be more strongly drawn by the 
truth, if properly presented, than by anything else. And if 
they were always thus brought into the school and kept there, 
it would be far better both for them and for the Church. Then 
we should have more stalwart and faithful Christians. And 
that is what in these times of spiritual declension is especially 
needed. Our religion in many cases is little else than self- 
seeking. Self-denial and self-sacrifice, although the essential 
element of the Gospel, are but comparatively seldom really 
practiced. What we give and do for the cause of God and 
humanity we give and do too much merely with a view to our 
own comfort and gratification. How much all this may be due 
to some of the methods employed in our Sunday-schools to 
make them attractive to the children and others who attend 
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them, we shall leave to the thoughtful reader to decide. 
Whatever may be his decision, however, we feel assured that in 
the things spoken of there is more that is demoralizing than is, 
perhaps, generally supposed. 

Danger, likewise, we are disposed to believe is to be appre- 
hended from some of the methods which in not a few of our 
schools are employed to teach and enforce the Word of God. 
We refer more especially to the growing tendency to make use 
of pictures and material illustrations of various kinds, to explain 
and impress on the memory biblical facts and truths. In favor 
of them it is claimed that they attract the attention of the chil- 
dren, and make the lessons more interesting. There is reason, 
however, seriously to question the propriety of endeavoring in 
this way to impart instruction in spiritual things. It is, in- 
deed, doubtful whether in any kind of instruction object-lesson 
teaching is of any real value. To us it seems only to fill the 
mind with useless lumber, and in some studies, especially to 
prove a hindrance to the right apprehension of what is 
taught. But whether this kind of teaching be advantageous 
or not, in imparting knowledge in science, literature and 
art, we are convinced that it does injury when used to im- 
part knowledge of spiritual truth. The Heidelberg Cate- 
chism truly teaches that ‘‘ we must not be wiser than God, who 
will have His people taught not by dumb images, but by the 
lively preaching of His word.” There is always danger when 
sensuous objects are employed to illustrate the spiritual, that 
the sensuous will be taken for the spiritual. In all forms of 
idolatry the idol, no doubt, was first only a symbol, but in the 
course of time the symbol came to be confounded with the thing 
it signified. There is a natural tendency of the human mind 
in this direction, which needs always to be guarded against. 
If not guarded against it will almost certainly beget either 
superstition or else skepticism. We can easily imagine how a 
bright, quick-witted boy, who was being taught spiritual truth 
by such illustrations as we have seen employed, might be readily 
led to regard the whole thing—truth and illustration—as non- 
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sense, and so induced to pay no further regard to either. But 
apart from this, in no instruction is too much explanation and 
illustration profitable. They are the best teachers who simply 
awaken the thought of their pupils, and then allow them to 
grapple with the subject presented, until they by their own 
efforts have mastered it. A child will be long in walking, if it 
is never permitted to stand alone. And as the power of walk- 
ing can only be acquired by walking, so spiritual things can 
only be spiritually discerned. It will therefore always be best 
and safest in presenting and enforcing spiritual truths to make 
use simply of the spoken or written word. We doubt even 
whether pictorial illustrations of Palestine and of the customs 
and manners of Bible lands are of any value. Even these, we 
are disposed to believe, may prove a hindrance rather than a 
help to the proper apprehension of Scripture truth. 

Another danger to which the Sunday-school is exposed is 
that of so handling the word of God in its instructions as to 
make it of none effect. This it may do by leading those who 
study it to do so in an improper manner, and also by presenting 
its truth in an injudicious and fragmentary way. The Bible 
has been given to man as a guide to everlasting life. Through 
it God addresses those who hear or read it, with a direct view to 
their deliverance from sin and their attainment to righteousness 
and purity of life. It should, therefore, be read and studied al- 
ways for the express purpose of spiritual enlightenment and 
moral improvement. To treat it as if its injunctions, promises 
and warnings did not in any way concern us, to read it for mere 
entertainment, and to study it for the sole purpose of knowing 
its contents that we may talk about them and argue about them, 
has, invariably, a hardening effect on the heart. Such a course 
may make us worldly-wise as to its facts and doctrines, but it 
tends to render us indifferent and callous to its vital truths. So 
injury may also be done, and, indeed, very frequently is done, 
by an injudicious presentation of Scripture history and doctrine. 
‘* All kinds of food,” it has been truly said, “are not suited to 
every one. What is best can become poison through a hurtful 
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misuse upon the part of the hearer.” This very important fact, 
however, is almost entirely disregarded in the majority of our 
Sunday-schools; and strong meat belonging to them that are of 
full age, and milk suitable to babes, are indiscriminately given 
to all. Asa general thing, for instance, no distinction whatever 
is made between the baptized and the unbaptized, the confirmed 
and the unconfirmed, but all are treated and spoken to as if 
they stood in precisely the same relation to God. And in this 
way, too often, alas, they are finally led to think that there is 
really nothing in the ordinances of God’s house, and consequent- 
ly induced to neglect and even to despise them. Then, too, 
Scripture truth is not only presented without any special refer- 
ence to the needs of those instructed, but, also, mostly in a very 
fragmentary and disjointed way, the lesson of one Sunday stand- 
ing in no definite relation to that of another. Thus very wrong 
impressions are frequently made, and the minds of the scholars 
unnecessarily confused and perplexed. So little true order and 
system, indeed, are observed in the instruction imparted in our 
Sunday-schools, that, if the same course were pursued in any 
of our every-day schools, the teachers would be ridiculed and 
laughed to scorn, and speedily dismissed as incompetents. Why 
we should tolerate in religious matters what we would not en- 
dure in other things, it is not easy satisfactorily to explain. 
Surely we need system and order in teaching God’s word just as 
much as we do in teaching science, literature and art. Reform 
as to all these things, we believe, is urgently required if our 
Sunday-schools are not in the end to prove harmful, or, at 
least, to a very great extent, useless as regards any service ren- 
dered to the church of Christ. As for ourselves, we have no 
doubt that questions which encourage and require the scholars 
to search the Bible without any regard to the purpose for which 
it has been given to man, should not be put to the children, as 
is so frequently done. It does injury to them by tending to 
destroy their reverence for the Bible, to have them search it 
mainly to find out where a certain passage is found, or to be 
able to tell how many knives Sheshbazzar did bring up with 
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them of the captivity, that were brought up from Babylon unto 
Jerusalem. Furthermore, we are persuaded that in classifying 
the scholars, regard should be had not only to their mental ac- 
quirements, but also to their spiritual relations, and that the 
unbaptized, the baptized but unconfirmed, and those who have 
entered into full communion with the Church, should be put in- 
to separate classes, that the instruction imparted to them re- 
spectively, may be properly suited to their spiritual needs. 
Some regular and appropriate system should also be observed 
in the lessons studied. Either the order in which Scripture 
truths and doctrines are presented in the Catechism, or that 
which underlies the church year should be followed. The latter 
we believe to be decidedly the best that can be adopted, inas- 
much as when it is followed all the fundamental truths of the 
gospel are presented every year, and so presented, moreover, 
that the truth from time to time claiming attention, is rendered 
impressive by the harmony in which it is with the course of the 
natural year, as well as with the development of the kingdom 
of God. There may be those, no doubt, who will smile at the 
suggestions here presented, but we feel thoroughly persuaded 
that those who will seriously and without prejudice consider 
them, will find more in them than the superficial may be dis- 
posed to concede. 

Besides the dangers and abuses which have just been con- 
sidered, there is yet another to which we would call attention. 
It is that of putting the Sunday-school in the place of the 
Church. That this is not an imaginary danger facts abundantly 
prove. Already we find that a great many of the children and 
other persons who are regular attendants of the Sunday-school, 
are very seldom present at the stated services of the Sanctuary. 
This may perhaps be, in part, accounted for on the ground 
that Sunday is often so crowded with services of various kinds 
that it is utterly impossible to attend all of them, but we fear 
the main reason is to be found in the impression which so 
widely prevails, that the Church is not necessary to the 
attainment of eternal life, and in the sad fact that the Sunday- 
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school, just because of the abuses we have called attention to, 
has come to be more attractive to the natural man, than the 
more spiritual services of God’s house. But to whatever cause 
this state of things is due, it is greatly to be deplored. For 
the Sunday-school can never supply the place of the Church, 
In order to our salvation we require not only the word of God. 
but also the sacraments. Ifthe latter were not necessary to 
the regeneration and spiritual nourishment of men, we cannot 
persuade ourselves, that Christ would have ever instituted them 
and enjoined it upon His disciples to observe them. But He 
has done so, and this, in itself, we hold to be an incontestable 
evidence that they are required by us, and that in the Church 
alone where they are dispensed can we obtain the full supply 
of all our need. The services of the Sunday-school should, 
therefore, never be allowed to take the place of those of the 
Church, but should always be so arranged and conducted as to 
induce those connected with it to unite themselves with the 
Church and to attend regularly her services. Only indeed as 
it regards baptism as the origin out of which it grows, and the 
communion as the end to which it aims, and the spiritual seed 
as the material upon which it works, as implied in the language 
of another, can we hope that the Sunday-school will be of any 
true service to the cause of Christ, or any real benefit to those 
who attend it. Wherever it keeps persons away from the 
Church and her services, there is great reason to fear, it always 
does harm. 
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Articte VIII.—DIVINE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE. 





BY REV. I. E. GRAEFF. 





Tax ‘physical world is a tangible reality, the origin and 
government of which must be accounted for in a reasonable 
way. The idea that it was brought into existence by a persoral 
Intelligence of infinite power and wisdom, is as ancient as the 
race. It sprang up with the first dawn of human self- 
consciousness. And as it has come down from the primeval 
ages, in an unbroken chain from the first pair to the present 
gencration, so it also went out to all quarters of the earth, and 
was at all times the common property of the nations. And the 
civilization of to-day holds on to this rudimental tenet of the 
past, with all the vigor and tenacity of its young life. Every 
nationality of a respectable code of ethics maintains it as the 
only safe fundamental norm of social and political economy. 
Within the limits of civilized humanity there is indeed a large 
variety of theological opinion, and yet no creed can be found 
which is not essentially in accord with the theory of the divine 
origin of the universe. 

No one has yet found a nation that had not some form of 
religious worship. The number of idols and imaginary gods 
was countless, and the worship of them lasted through long 
and dreary ages. At times the knowledge of the unity of the 
Godhead was almost entirely lost, and idolatry having full sway 
seemed to be in natural and legitimate possession of supreme 
power. Temples, altars, priests, and religious rites, sprang up 
spontaneously as the product of every clime, under every form 
of government, and in every grade of society. The barbarous and 
the cultivated alike bowed before the great spiritual powers, 
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which they believed to lay back of the visible world. Hence 
the traditions of the supernatural come down and turn in upon 
us from every point of the compass, as a precious legacy of a 
by-gone day. Along with the march of this theistic sense in the 
history of mankind, goes a vast deal of corruption and false 
tendency ; otherwise it would not have clustered around so 
many divine centres. Odin, Boodh, Brahma, Jupiter, and a 
host of other divinities holding supreme rank, with an infinite 
number of inferior gods, grace the mythologies of the gentiles. 
Of course this is an evidence of human weakness and folly, and 
shows how apt men are to believe what is absurd; but it does 
not, on that account, prove that the leaning of the mind on the 
supernatural is a perversion of man’s nature. On the con- 
trary, it proves rather that this universal habit is legitimate, 
and needs only to be properly directed to find its true polar 
bearings. There is a general agreement which is to be taken 
as the voice of humanity and of truth, since under the full 
tide of an endless variety of circumstances this voice speaks in 
a language common to all. 

And certainly the most reasonable way of accounting for the 
constant presence of a common belief, on so vast and compre- 
hensive a scale, and that, under every species of surroundings, 
is that it is founded in the nature of things, and that it clearly 
indicates a native kinship of the mind to the supernatural, the 
spiritual, the divine. And the fact that this chain of religious 
faith runs back into the mists of legendary history, and has 
expanded, nevertheless gradually and majestically towards the 
benign and lofty Theism of modern times, shows that from the 
beginning it took deep root as a plant of normal growth, as a 
central law of perpetual endurance. Some ancient beliefs have 
passed away, and they will never rise again. It may be taken 
for granted that they were false, or that they had no lasting 
share in the progress of the ages. Whatever is true and his- 
torical, will bear the test of time. The existence of superhuman 
intelligences is one of the notions which has not been rooted up 
by the ravages of time—it never seems to grow old, or wear 
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out its welcome in the most intellectual and cultivated circles. 
In fact this kind of faith has all the qualities of a rudimental 
force in life, which moves on as the genius of a higher world in 
the advancing columns of intellectual progress. It is as much 
at home in the sanctuaries of philosophy, as in those of religion. 
Its mode of procedure is logical, rising as it does from the basis 
of human intelligence to the conception of those which are su- 
perhuman. The notion that the sun moved round the earth, 
which was one day universal, has not fared so well as has the 
faith in the existence of angels and disembodied spirits. Like 
the worship of idols, it received a heavy blow in the progress of 
the mind. The science of astronomy now hinges on a different 
law—it leans on the pivotal fact of physical gravitation. And 
so leans the creation and government of the physical and the 
moral world on the unity of omnipotent intelligence and will. 
Hence idolatry follows in the wake of primitive astronomy, and 
all the world gathers around the one personal centre of the 
universe. All the mind forces of the world are combining 
to sweep the follies and fancies of superstition from the face of 
the globe, but the universal sense of an omnipotent divine Mind 
is in no danger of being left as one of the sad remains of igno- 
rance and perversion. Heathenism is in decay, and Moham- 
medanism is rotten and dying; but the tendencies of advancing 
intelligence and virtue are pointing decidedly towards a refined 
and more stupendous Theism. 

One class of controversialists have always insisted upon 
treating theistic belief as a mental epidemic, which has come upon 
our nature as a foreign incumbrance, and must be removed to re- 
store it to proper manhood. Experience has, however, proven 
time and again, that this sort of criticism is simply a stupid 
blunder. It can give no philosophical and satisfactory solution 
of the intuitive tendencies of the mind. The combined advance 
of knowledge and morality does not favor any such judgment. 
The assumption of divine origin and immortal destiny is, to say 
the least, a better key to the religious leanings of our being. 
If this were not a necessary part of our moral existence, it 
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would be hard to say why the spell of its magic forcecannot be 
broken. Religion makes heavy exactions of various kinds on 
her followers. She demands self-restraint, and self-sacrifice. 
Worship is connected with expense, both in money and time. 
It imposes cares and responsibilities, which are often laborious 
in their nature. It must have temples, altars, priests, and 
numerous agencies, which cannot be maintained without a 
constant drain on the resources and energies of the worshippers. 
Now if all this were a heavy burden imposed upon blind delu- 
sion, it ought certainly to become very irksome and unpopular 
in the progress of time; but in the full flow of unbounded free- 
dom, and within full reach of all necessary aid, there are no 
signs of a wholesale breaking away from the well-trodden paths 
in which mankind have chosen to cast their common lot. In 
fact no sacrifices are made more cheerfully than those which 
are brought, by sincere worshippers, to the shrines of religion. 
Such emphatic historical testimony, or such broad historical 
experience, as we have in the life of every people, cannot be 
thrust aside by arbitrary whim. It must be fairly dealt with 
as a legitimate factor in the life of humanity, and as a neces- 
sary part of the natural outcome of true manhood. 

The objection to the existence of a personal God, because 
He is not tangible to the senses, and because His essence and 
influence cannot be tried by scientific tests, is decidedly a lame 
one. No one pretends to deny that there is human intelligence, 
and that the capacities of the mind are without any known 
limits. Mind may rise indefinitely, and that of itself indicates 
the possibility of a higher and of an infinite existence. A 
sound philosophy may look upward no less than downward. If 
evolution has brought us up from the depth of molecular be- 
ginnings, and has carried us safely through the limits of the 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and through the transmuta- 
tions of the animal creations, till we at last triumphantly 
mounted the throne of reason, then there ought to be no undue 
haste to cut off the line of march, though we might possibly get 
on superhuman soil before we reach the topmost point in the 
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ascending scale. Just as we now stand high above the mineral, 
the plant, and the brute, and are in a measure the masters of 
them all, so there may be a world of a still higher order, though 
we have not yet the capacity to touch, or handle its presence, 
in the which there are spiritual realities and a final headship 
of spiritual hosts infinitely transcending the loftiest genius of 
mortal men. And if there is any difficulty in maintaining 
arguments of this kind, because we can make no tangible de- 
monstration in the case, then the advocates of materialism will 
find it a vast deal more difficult to give even the show of plausi- 
bility to their mode of reasoning. It is certainly not an easy 
task to demonstrate that blind causes do produce intellectual 
powers, and the capacity of control by the force of will. 
Neither can it be shown that the mind cannot rise above the 
senses and act independently of them. According to the law 
of antecedent possibility, may we not be lifted to the third 
heavens, and rest under the very shadow of the throne of the 
Almighty? And may we not test His presence and providen- 
tial care, even here below, by processes more simple, sure and 
salutary, than those which physical science offers for our use? 
If we cannot see God, we can also not see organisms created 
by any but mental powers. If we cannot see the hand of Him 
who made the worlds, we can see His foot-prints in the stream 
of time, and the marks of His presence in the sublime temple 
of His creation. But better than all, we have tried this case 
in the courts of spiritual affinity, and the verdict is of such a 
character that it will likely remain as a standard long after the 
fanciful speculations of modern materialists will have gone to 
waste on the dust-heaps of human folly. 

The notion that the world is eternal, that it has always 
existed in the state in which it is now found, is an antiquated 
theory, which no one thinks of seriously maintaining at the pre- 
sent day. Science has come to the aid of a gradual cosmogony. 
It is generally understood that no individual plant or animal 
has perpetual existence—that no tree, or brute, or man is eter- 
nal, at least as regards the present order of being. Our senses 
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are familiar with the constant flux of individual existence, and 
no amount of the most plausible abstract reasoning could con- 
vince any one that all these things had not their origin in time. 
And races are not exempt from this same law of origin and 
flux. We find the testimony of this fact in the rocks, where it 
is no less recorded than in the history of human experience. 
Every species of plant or animal had its beginning, and some 
we are told have become extinct. And the earth also has strata 
on strata, as geology demonstrates, laid one upon another in 
successive periods of time. Hence the notion of the eternity of 
the universe can be passed by as settled forever. 

And there is another theory of great antiquity, which is ac- 
knowledged to be even less tenable than the one just noticed. 
Some of the ancient philosophers taught that the world was 
constructed by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or, in other 
words, by chance. According to this hypothesis matter is 
eternal, but it is brought into shape and cosmical order in the 
lapse of time by mere accident. As a matter of course, every 
body regards this now as an Epicurean absurdity, the memory 
of which must be allowed to rot in the hospitable graves of a 
dead past. Whatever men may believe in this age, no one sup- 
poses that this grand world of nature, with anything that is 
therein, has been constructed in a hap-hazard or topsy-turvy 
way. It can be seen that every thing has essential properties 
and laws by which it is governed, and however skeptical minds 
may struggle to get rid of the idea of creation by the will and 
power of a supreme Being, they keep close to the notion of cre- 
ation by law. The law-hypothesis, therefore, is the one to 
which the positivists of our day tenaciously cling as the only 
reliable key to our world-problem, and hence it requires a more 
particular notice at our hands. 

If Theism is involved in difficulty, its modern rival can 
hardly be put forward as being free from the same kind of 
trouble. The law scheme, in its extreme materialistic sense, 
rests on the assumption that matter is the only thing in the 
world, - that what we call mind is simply the efflorescence or 
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product of matter. The mere statement of this atheistic dogma 
is sufficient to suggest a number of hard knots, which its defen- 
ders will have to untie before their scheme will readily be taken 
in preference to the one it so vigorously antagonizes. Matter 
is inert. Inertia is generally regarded as one of its inherent 
qualities. Hence it cannot originate force or motion. Boulders 
lie still. They do not move from one place to another, unless 
by a power outside of them. Machines, mills, clocks, move by 
the force of gravity, and so do the stars and constellations 
which shine and roll so grandly in the sky. It is rather a heavy 
task to demonstrate that mere matter could overcome its inhe- 
rent inertia, and create the world of matter and mind in its 
own blind way. Mind can move itself. It has personal power, 
intelligence, freedom, and will. Hence it can originate motion, 
and construct organisms. There would accordingly be no such 
difficulty in adopting and demonstrating the theory that the 
origin of matter is spiritual, as there evidently must be in en- 
forcing the notion that mind has sprung from matter, and that 
mere physical law is the grand architect of the universe. We 
have never yet seen that any blind force has constructed a 
single piece of mechanism, or that any piece of mechanism was 
set in motion by the energy of matter. Much less have we 
seen any such force produce a seed, from which could be evolved, 
by the plastic power of nature, a living plant, having cells, 
reticulated veins, and bursting buds. It would be very natural 
to regard such master-pieces as the creation of wisdom and 
design, but to take it for granted that they are after all nothing 

but the logical verdicts of a court of blind causes runs a little like 

water above its own level. It does not seem possible that creation 

is simply evolution without previous involution. No chemical or 

other process could build the wonderful structure of the eye, or 

form the human hand. And the structure of physical organs 

for the use and agency of mind-power, seems to indicate very 

distinctly that there was a builder about when the work was 

done, who was independent of the materials he used. At any 

rate the theory of intellectual super-naturalism appears to be 
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perfectly reasonable, and to fall in readily with the common- 
sense experience of mankind, while the materialistic notion of 
the law hypothesis is beset with such palpable contradictions 
as to compel scientists to admit a spiritual side of matter. This 
is, however, a poor way of getting out of the difficulty, unless it 
will go to the full extent of admitting the existence of a per- 
sonal God, from whom and by whom are all things. 

Evolution as the method of creation by law, rests on a series 
of assumptions of immense scope. It is taken for granted that 
millions on millions of years ago, the space of our solar system, 
and far beyond, was filled by oceans of nebular or gaseous 
matter, consisting of countless atoms having eternal but inde- 
pendent existence. Exquisite relationships of an eternal and 
infinitely complex character existed between these independent 
atoms, and as a mist or gas they became a lurid, burning, fiery 
mass. Currents sprang up obliquely towards the general 
centre of gravity and nucleus of condensation. Minor nuclei 
of condensation also entered into the scheme; each of these 
having its own oblique currents, and being such in size, place, 
and number, as to harmonize with the conditions of a stable 
solar equilibrium. In some such way as that suggested by these 
few leading outlines, we are told, the sidereal heavens reached 
their stupendous magnificence and grandeur, and this gives us 
some idea of the assumptions on which the theory rests. The 
process of evolution would be sufficiently colossal if it would 
have halted on the verge of matter, and had confined itself to 
the construction of material systems, but it was not satisfied 
it seems to rest at that point. It went on to the spontaneous 
generation of life, and to the creation of organisms. At first 
this was done in a very humble way, its earliest productions of 
the kind being but little above the level of inert matter; but 
onward and upward struggled this blind master-builder, and as 
the ages rolled round he succeeded in producing plants and 
animals, with a constant upward tendency in the way of im- 
provement. Lower species were transmuted into higher ones, 
according to a marvellously classified order, until the grand 
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structure stood complete with man at its head. Certainly this 
scheme is sufficiently startling to satisfy the most romantic 
imagination, but a mere glance must convince every one that 
to demonstrate it must be a herculean task. But demonstrated 
it must be, and that by an unbroken chain of argument, if it 
is to be worth any thing for explaining the origin and govern- 
ment of the world. If but one link is broken, the whole scheme 
comes down with a crash. 

Inertia is the tangible difficulty of the law hypothesis, but it 
is not its only difficulty. If blind law is accepted as the crea- 
tive genius of the universe, then the so-called energy of matter 
comes forward with a series of problems that are not just so 
easy to solve, if indeed they can be solved at all, in a manner 
satisfactory to the demands of science. Certain it is that it has 
as yet been impossible to reconcile the figure and density of the 
earth, and of other planets, with the mathematical conditions 
of the law process. The earth is an oblate spheroid, but it is 
not sufficiently flattened at the poles to answer the theory of 
having been gradually cooled from a highly fluid condition, 
and to have come to its present state solely hy the force of 
natural laws. And its density is just as much a riddle. Water, 
at the depth of four hundred miles, would be compressed to the 
density of quicksilver, and yet the density of the whole globe 
is only about five and a half times that of water, and double 
that of the average surface crust. Reasons are alleged for this, 
but they are not sufficient. Vast as Jupiter is, his density is 
only about that of water. Perhaps this might be due to his 
greater size causing him to retain greater heat, and thus also 
greater internal repulsion ; ; but then the sun is still more enor- 
mous in size and infinitely more hot, and yet four times lighter 
than the earth. In fact our earth is the heaviest of all the 
bodies of our solar system, except Mercury, the smallest of them 
all, and who can explain why this is so? And then comes the 
immense amount of mechanical force, which is so grandly dis- 
played in the government of the solar system. If an express 
train on a railroad gains a speed of sixty miles an hour, we call 
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it a wonderful achievement, but the earth rushes through space 
twenty-five times as fast as that, and the giant star Sirius, 
though many times larger than our sun, is said to rush at least 
as fast asthe earth. It has not yet been explained how the 
solar force of gravity can account for phenomena like these, 
and no one has been able to tell where this awful amount of 
force comes from. It is clear, therefore, that the nebular hy- 
pothesis is by no means easy to explain, and that those modern 
philosophers, who are adhering to the naked theory of evolu- 
tion, are governed vastly more by assumption than by the 
clearly defined ‘axioms of established scientific facts. If they 
ever succeed in bringing their scheme down to the level of com- 
mon comprehension, they must have better luck than could be 
reasonably expected. 

The theistic hypothesis is infinitely more simple and sure. 
It can account for all natural wonders. An infinitely power- 
ful, wise, and beneficent God is equal to all that can happen. 
From sunrise to sunset, and round to sunrise again, there is not 
a rational creature that does not comprehend that such a Crea- 
tor would be able to do just what we know has becn done 
throughout the wide, wide world—that He could produce with 
ease all the things that make up the beauty and majesty of 
Nature. This theory is as much an axiom to the child and the 
savage, as it is to the most astute philosopher. And just as it 
is simple and sure, comes down to the level of all, so it is also 
salutary for the life that now is, and safe for the life to come. 
A sense of God and of His righteous government elevates the 
moral nature of men, and restrains them from misconduct. So 
we may judge from the nature of the case, and also from 
experience. History shows that Theism is good for the cha- 
racter, the happiness, and the general onward prosperity of 
communities, families, and individuals. Whenever men act on 
the supposition of a righteous God maintaining a righteous 
government, no harm is likely to come from their action; but 
if they should act on the supposition of no God, and hence no 
judgment, they would likely feel themselves at liberty to act 
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just as a lawless and selfish caprice might dictate. No man in 
his seases would advise the adoption of such a creed as a safe 
basis of secular prosperity, or of moral and social improvement. 
Usefulness and safety are of near kin, and where they are 
found, truth is generally at the bottom. Observation shows 
that it is usually most salutary and safe to accommodate oneself 
to fact, while a course of accommodation to falsehood must lead 
to damage and injury. Atheistic skepticism cannot absolve 
men from the penalty of violated law, and that penalty is often 
inflicted in such a tangible way that it startles and checks people 
in their evil course. Hence the practical effects of unbelief are 
not always as injurious as might be expected from the prin- 
ciples which underlie them. Still no correct manners can come 
from a dogmatic scheme which ignores a just Providence, and 
degrades the intellect and the conscience to the level of mere 
material processes. But a just and beneficent Theism bestows 
its benefits in a two-fold way. It restrains from evil and 
incites to that which is good. It coerces by fear, but delights 
rather in ruling by love. 

A most serious objection to the law hypothesis is, that it 
ignores the soul as an immaterial substance having personal 
freedom, responsibility, and immortality. It makes the mind 
merely the sum of certain qualities found in connection with 
certain organic forms, with which it fluxes and passes away. 
This is the logical sequence of a theory which ignores the 
spirit-world, and excludes the existence of an eternal and essen- 
tially infinite Soul, which devises and produces all natural 
organisms, and is capable of governing them in all time to come 
with infinite wisdom and goodness. The stupendous Theism, 
which stands over against this monstrous materialistic heresy, 
deals with the soul in a much more generous and noble way. 
It sets before our mortal vision a Being crowned with the 
glories of everlasting actual felicity and virtue, as the grand 
central object of spiritual affinity and personal devotion, and as 
the fountain from which flow those streams of goodness, of 
love, of mercy, which bathe all nature in hues of beauty, and 
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secure to man the utmost possible measure of moral dignity 
and bliss. It is easy to see which of these two schemes is most 
fair, most noble, most generous, most sublime, and most in 
accord with the royal dignity of our nature. If they were 
placed side by side simply as two different plans to secure the 
highest flight of human genius, and to bring the sense of moral 
responsibility to its most generous and complete development, 
no one would need to hesitate as to which of the two he should 
adopt. And when we go down to the gates of death, and in- 
quire for the passages of Jordan that we may go into the promised 
land, we would hardly appeal to a blind unconscious law rather 
than to an infinite personal Intelligence, to show us the way. No. 
The law theory, as advanced by modern materialistic evolutionists, 
is an insult to the native dignity of the soul. It makes matter 
the royal high-priest of the universe, and makes the mind the 
mere bond-slave of this blind gigantic monster. It reverses the 
plain common sense of humanity, and treats the immortal spirit 
as the creature of matter, instead of regarding matter as the 
product and instrument of mind. If this is the outcome of the 
psychological wisdom of the advocates of materialism, we will 
do them no wrong if we suggest that they are about as obli- 
vious of the axioms of the highest philosophy, as those who 
worship dumb idols are of the existence and character of the 
one true God. Some twenty years ago the late Doctor Har- 
baugh left a railroad train, at a station, in company with the 
writer. The train started, the Doctor stopped suddenly, 
wheeled round, took off his hat and beheld the train as it went 
with a peculiar reverence. ‘See how majestically those cars 
move,” said he. ‘ Whenever I see a train in motion like that, 
I always feel like taking off my hat in honor to human genius.” 
According to the dogmas of positive philosophy, he should have 
rather uncovered in honor of the material genius of senseless 
matter. 

Now, then, after a fair consideration of this broad subject, we 
may well wonder why a certain class of people should be so 
anxious to break away from the notion of theistic origin and 
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guardianship, and to put in the place of this the low notion of 
a blind, deaf, dumb matter—God. Massillon explained 
the reason, in the clear and elegant flow of his native tongue, 
in the following forcible style: “ The impious man may boast 
that he does not know God, and that he does not find in him- 
self any notion of His infinite essence. He needs but to ex- 
amine his own depraved heart and his evil passions, and he will 
soon know why. He who has but the least regard for the 
author of his being, will find God everywhere. The whole 
earth proclaims Him. The marks of His grandeur, power, and 
wisdom, are imprinted on all creatures, and his heart must 
indeed be the most lonely of all the world who does not know 
and declare the Author of his being. We need no new 
researches and painful speculations, in order to find out 
whether there is a God. He has engraven the magnificence 
of His name so visibly on all the works of His hands, that 
even the most simple cannot fail to recognize the same. It is 
not necessary to have the aid of the higher lights, or of proud 
science; the first impulses of reason, and of nature are suf- 
ficient. Every soul still carries within itself the fragments of 
the primitive light which God placed into it at its birth, if these 
have not been obscured or rooted up by dark passions, and by 
the false glimmer of a gloomy and insane philosophy.” 

This masterly appeal of the eloquent French apostle of 
Theism may be treated as a worn-out rag of a decaying super- 
stition, or thrust aside as a hateful piece of narrow-minded 
bigotry. In that way his opponents must, however, not expect 
to answer his pungent charge. They will have to show the 
fallacy of his arguments, and demonstrate the superiority of 
their own theory, and this will be by no means an easy task. 
And no doubt it will be much easier to show that those who 
reject the hypothesis of Massillon and embrace that of mere 
law evolution, are the fanatical and reactionary advocates of a 
worn-out rag policy. The Newtonian theory is now in force in 
the science of astronomy, and scientists need not be told why. 
An attempt to replace it by restoring the Ptolemaic, or the 
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Cartesian, would not be more wildly reactionary and foolish, 
than to tie down the immortal aspirations of the intellectual 
universe to the rigid Procrustean bed of senseless matter. That 
sort of philosophy is a little too ponderous to suit the taste of 
the average mortal. Most people love higher sports than gro- 
veling among material clods all their days. Nearly every 
body has a desire to rise to higher regions, and finally, to 
get beyond the realm of matter altogether, and we put it to the 
judgment of humanity in its best state, whether that is not the 
most sensible and philosophical aspiration that mortal men can 
have? 

But Theism must be generous, at least as long as no principle 
need be sacrificed. Materialistic scientists may be scientifically 
right within the limits of the physical, though they may be as 
blind as moles when they come to sit in judgment on the ques- 
tions of divinity. And the champions of orthodoxy are not 
necessarily infallible; they make egregious blunders in oppos- 
ing the innovations of science. Hence it is but reasonable and 
fair that there should be allowance made for prejudices, and for 
undue zeal, or fear, or even bitterness. The manner and 
spirit, in which scientific progress is sometimes opposed, may 
account in a measure for the extreme negative proclivities of 
scientific criticism. Science has had her martyrs, and she has 
done a great and noble work under fire. She is still engaged 
in a great and generous work, and sometimes she is still 
roughly handled. Hence, considering human nature as it is, 
no fair-minded man would blame the apostles of progress in 
the study of nature if they would show a little occasionally of that 
native combativeness, which seems to be more or less involved in 
the construction of the majority of human craniums. Yet, if 
blind zeal does at times usurp the supremacy, and reason goes 
under for a while, that is no cause why any one should deter- 
mine to fly off at a tangent, or rush away and hide his head in 
sand. That would at least not be a very good demonstration 
of the law hypothesis. Religious antipathies, and silly preju- 
dices, are not the forces that will be allowed to settle the colos- 
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sal issues of this great age. The freedom of modern criticism 
is bound to beat the dust very effectually out of all notions and 
theories, that are not solidly rooted in the common sympathies 
of human kind, and materialists and theists alike will have to 
face the winds. Should, therefore, any body be simple and 
blasphemous enough to read the Almighty out of the universe, 
just because those of His household are sometimes more zealous 
than wise and fair, he will likely discover that he has made his 
departure on very dangerous and slippery ground. 

But law rules. So it does, but not before it is enacted, and 
there is some one in power to enforce it. We are a free people 
in this country, because here law rules. But law was not the 
first power that took possession here, but legislative authority 
and executive power were ahead in the race. No one dreams 
of the law holding sway by its own blind potencies. And if 
we pass through this land, or through any other part of the 
globe, we see law written on every object on which our eyes 
fall, whether it be matter, plant, or animal. And we may start 
our observation at any given point, and we will always find 
that we are in the centre of a complex scheme of government, 
in the very heart of an economy which runs out into immense 
proportions. That plant yonder in the garden grows, and what 
a multitude of conditions are bound up with that single fact? 
It must have roots and moisture, sunshine and air. Accordingly 
it is not only organically related to that which is near and of 
well known kinship, but also to that which is far away, and 
apparently altogether unconnected with its existence. That 
plant could not be what it is, if it were not for the distant sun 
and the nearer moon; if the clouds were not gathered from 
many an ocean and stream; if the gentle dew did not fall by 
night ; if the earth did not change her seasons by changing her 
inclination to the plane of the ecliptic, and so on ad infinitum. In 
this case certainly there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the evident presence of a magnificent sovereignty, and that a 
benign sovereignty of law. But if we are asked to believe now 
that only blind causes are at work in all this magnificence of 
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beneficence and tublime economics, we feel constrained to say that 
this is too much for our faith. In the boundless domain of The- 
ism, and of orthodox religion, there is nothing to compare with 
this on the score of assumption. It would be as easy to believe 
that the masterpieces of art, gathered in the galleries and mu- 
seums of the world, were simply the “survival of the fittest,” 
or that the grand architectural piles of ancient and modern 
civilization had been produced, solely and wholly, by the law 
of “natural selection.” Nature has her powers, and her laws, 
as every sane man knows; but it will be a long while before 
atheistic visionaries and materiulistic fanatics will succeed in 
convincing the average common sense of the nations, that mere 
matter is endowed with the most astounding administrative 
ability. Against all such scientific nonsense unflinching war 
must of course be made, and no one will have a right to com- 
plain if theistic scourges will be laid on the backs of scientist 
anti-theism mountebanks with a will. Of course the onslaught 
need not necessarily be of an herculean character, since no le- 
gendary prowess is required to chastise the champions of athe- 
istic folly. If these champions would go to the sweet singer 
of Israel, he could tell them a secret that might keep them out 
of a great deal of trouble. He would tell them that the 
Almighty is laughing at them, and that He is holding their 
blasphemous law theory in utter derision. And still further, 
he would say that the Lord God will break their scientific fancies 
with a rod of iron, and scatter the fragments like small dust to 
the four winds of heaven. And if that is what the Lord does, 
His poor unworthy servants may at least aspire to the privilege 
of joining in the chorus, and of assisting at using the rod. 

No more interesting subject for study can be found, than 
the productiveness of the mind. Behold what man has done in 
law, in medicine, in mathematics, in poetry, and so on round 
the entire circle of intellectual activity. Here also law reigns 
supreme, but surely it does not seem to work like a law of blind 
causes. It does rather look like the law of personal self-deter- 
mination, and of freedom of will. Shakespeare, and Milton. 
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and Blackstone, and Newton, and Kant, and Plato, and so on 
to the end of the mighty chapter of intellectua! geniuses, would 
make rather a lively ‘‘ collocation” of unconscious law-matter 
energies. Their mighty works would be a somewhat singular 
exhibition of the protoplastic fecundity of primeval oceans of 
molecular gas. At any rate the scheme, taken in the current 
materialistic sense, involves so much danger of losing oneself in 
oceans of mist and fog without either bottom or limit, that it 
is altogether more safe to hold on to the old guides in exploring 
the fields of knowledge. Divine origin and divine government 
constitute the hypothesis, which will solve the problem and 
explain the mysteries of all the world, from the smallest parti- 
cles of matter to the highest pinacle of mind. Hence the wise, 
and the good, will enlist under this banner and will wage in- 
tellectual warfare until the sublime prophecy of David the 
Psalmist king is fulfilled, and scoffing atheists and their blasphe- 
mous theories will be buried out of sight in the fog-banks of 
their own creation. 

And now Massillon shall speak once more, but this time in 
his own vernacular: ‘Nous n’avons qu’ lever les yeux en 
haut: nous voyons l’immensité des cieux qui sont l’ouvrage de 
ses mains; ces grands corps de lumiére qui roulent si regulié- 
rément et si majestueusement sur nos tétes, et auprés desquels 
la terre n’est qu’un atome imperceptible. Quelle magnificence! 
Qui a dit au soleil: Sortez du néant, et presidez au jour? et 4 
la lune: Paraissez, et soyez le flambeau de, la nuit? Quia 
donné l’étre et le nom A cette multitude d’étoiles qui décorant 
avec tant de splendeur le firmament, et qui sont autant de soliels 
immenses, attachés chacun 4 une espéce de monde nouveau 
qu’ils éclairent? Quel est l’ouvrier dont la toute—puissance a 
pu operer ces marveilles, o tout l’orgueil de la raison éblouie 
se perd et se confond? Quel autre que la souverain Createur 
de univers pourrait les avoir operées? Seraient-elles sorties 
d’elles-mémes du sein du hasard et du neant ? et l'impie sera-t-il 
assez désespéré pour attribuer 4 ce qui n’est pas une toute- 
puissance qu’il ose refuser A celui qui est essentiellement, et 
par qui tout a été fait? 
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Les peuples les plus grossiers et les plus barbares entendent 
le language des cieux. Dieu les a établis sur nos tetés comme des 
herants celestes, qui ne cessent d’annoncer a tout l’univers sa 
grandeur: leur silence majestueux parle Ja langue de tens les 
hommes et de toutes les nations ; c’est une voix entendue partout 
od la terre nourrit des habitans. Qu’on parcoure jusqu’ aux 
extrémites les plus reculées de la terre et les plus désertes; 
nul lieu dans l’univers, quelque caché qu’il soit au reste des 
hommes, ne pent se dérober a l’eclat de sette puissance qui 
brille audessus de nous dans les globes lumineux qui decorent 
le firmament.” ; 





THE MYTH OF STEAM, 





After the German of Emanuel Geidel. 





BY REV, J. H. DUBBS, D.D. 


In her halls the queen of ocean 
Sits upon her pearly throne ; 
Through the air, in wild commotion, 
Flies the god of fire, alone ; 
Each the other blindly hating, 
Turning from each other’s path, 
Through the ages, ne’er abating, 
Bides unchanged their dreadful wrath. 


Man, the lord of all creation, 
Doth them both in fetters bind ; 
Makes them bring a joint ovation 
To the sovereign power of mind— 
Tames their strength to wondrous union ; 
Drives the bitter foes to wed ; 
Gives them for their strange communion, 
An unearthly bridal-bed. 


Then, from out this dark alliance, 
Rushing with a mighty scream, 

Breathing anger and defiance, 
Springs the infant giant, Steam. 
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The Myth of Steam. 


He at once, for freedom pining, 
Flings the cradle from his path, 
In his nature still combining 
Father’s strength and mother’s wrath. 


In his veins the strong pulsations 
Prove no earthly task too great ; 

Yet he will not rule the nations, 
Will not share a hero’s fate ; 

Dare not grapple with the thunder, 
Quench the lightning’s dazzling fire ; 

Through the air he dare not wander, 
Freeborn son of royal sire. 


Man has foully bought and sold him ; 
Nets of iron, harsh and rude, 

Down to sternest labors hold him, 
Hercules in servitude, 

Speeding as with eagle’s pinions, 
Never turning from his road, 

Now he, through his lord’s dominions, 
Onward bears the tyrant’s load, 


In the mill, with rapid motion, 
Turning wheels, a toiler brave ; 
In the tempest, on the ocean, 
Chained, a panting galley-slave, 
Giant hammers see him swinging 
In the forge, with giants’ might; 
At the loom, forever flinging 
Swiftest shuttles, day and night. 


Still he toils; but through the ages 
Well he minds his royal birth’; 

Clanks his fetters loud, and rages, 
Hating all the sons of earth. 

Oft he chants his deep affliction, 
While he takes his onward flight : 
Have you heard his strange prediction, 
As he bore you through the night? 


“ Boast, ye lords of all creation! 
Bend our forces to your will! 
Vain is all your jubilation, 
Dust and ashes are ye still, 
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Thrones and kingdoms boldly sharing, 
Casting ancient monarchs down, 

Borrowed robes of glory wearing, 
Proudly bear your stolen crown! 


“Tron bonds our limbs enchaining, 

We must bear your scourge and stroke ; 
But in darkness still complaining, 

Wait the day that breaks the yoke. 
Tyrants will not reign forever ; 

Fortune’s wheel will turn at last ; 
Mighty hands our bonds will sever ; 

Then your glory will be past. 


“ When through distant wildernesses, 

Ye have stretched your iron bands ; 

When your boasted wisdom blesses, 
With its light, remotest lauds; 

When ye, proud of earthly letters, 
Seek to grasp celestial fire, 

Then wi!l burst our weary fetters— 
Then will come the Day of Ire. 


«* When I see the lightnings flashing 
From my father’s diadem 
When o’er mountain summits, dashing, 
Floats my mother’s garment’s hem, 
Then will I, on fleetest pinion, 
From destruction mounting higher, 
See the end of man’s dominion, 
Shout aloud, and then expire.” 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Scorcn Sermons, 1880. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1, 3, 
and 5 Bond Street, 1881. 


A ph in the preface says: “It does not claim to repre- 
sent dither the full extent of that” (the teaching of the Scottish -. 
pit) “teaching, or the range of subjects on which in their public 
ministrations its authors are in the habit of discoursing. It may, 
however, serve to indicate a growing tendency, and to show the di- 
rection in which thought is moving. It is the work of those whose 
hope for the future lies, not in alterations of ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, but in a profounder apprehension of the essential ideas of 
Christianity ; and especially in the growth, within the Church, of 
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such a method of presenting them as shall show that they are 
equally adapted to the needs of humanity, and in harmony with the 
results of critical and scientific research.’’— 

They represent what may be called the advanced and liberal 
thought of the Scottish Church. This, with some, is enough to 
condemn the sentiments of these sermons. Those who imagine that 
there can be no change, in the way of progress, in Christian doc- 
trine will find little to interest in them. But those who prefer liy- 
ing thought, even though it be not in all points sound, to dead or- 
thodoxy, will read them with pleasure. The first two, by Principal 
Caird, the one on “Corporate Immortality,” the other on “ Union 
with God,” are truly able discourses. The first brings out a great 
truth, but it evinces a Hegelian tendency, and seems to us to over- 
look the significance of the individual in human personality. In 
opposing the error of individualism in modern thought, it inclines 
to the opposite error. The second is a forcible presentation of the 
substance of the mystical union, and in doing so the author is not 
afraid of the cry of pantheism. The oneon “Law and Miracle” 
is also, to our mind, one-sided. In emphasizing the inner miracle 
of Christianity in the new birth, too much is conceded to unbelief 
in regard to the external miracles of our Lord. The sermon on 
“ Authority” grapples with a great subject. Are we to believe the 
Bible because of the authority it claims for itself as the Word of 
God, or because it is true? In other words, does the authority of 
the Bible authenticate its truth, or its truth the authority it 
claims? Put in that form the dilemma leaves only two alterna- 
tives, Romanism or Rationalism. Surely there is another view, ac- 
cording to which revelation must authenticate itself inwardly to 
man, but the evidence must not then be looked for in natural rea- 
son (rationalism), nor in external authority (Romanism), but in 
the revelation itself as addressed to the believing spirit. Romanism 
lodges the authority for the truth of the Bible in the Church, 
and there are Protestants who are involved in the same error in 
making the Bible an external authority, proved to be such by ar- 
guments drawn from reason (evidences of Christianity, so-called) 
beyond the revelation itself. That is one error, but we gain noth- 
ing by bringing the contents of revelation before the bar of reason 
to attest their truth. That is rationalism. 

Generally books of sermons are very dull reading. This will not 
prove so to those who wish to study the course of live thought in 
the Scottish Church. Some of the subjects here discussed deserve 
a thorough examination and study,and we may refer to them at 
greater length in a future number of the Review. To those fa- 
miliar with the course of German thought and theology it is appa- 
rent how much the Scottish mind has been influenced by it, for 
good and for evil. 





